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PENNY WISDOM. 


THERE is a huge heap of chemical refuse 
now near the banks of the Tyne at Gateshead, 
which is not only a commercial nothing, but 
the manufacturer who unwillingly calls it 
his property, would most kindly greet any 
one who would take it off his hands; 
for he has to lease sundry acres of land for no 
other vos than to deposit this refuse 

t is of such nothings as these that 
we would speak ; and of the ingenuity which, 
from time to time, draws something there- 


| from. And we would also direct attention toa 
| few miscellaneous examples of the useful appli- 
| cation of materials long valued—the causing 


“a little to go a great way.” 
Schoolboys display great skill in breaking 
their slates. Shall they be allowed to con- 


| tinue the exercise of this interesting practice ; 


orshall we invite them to use the new Wurtem- 
berg sheet-iron slates? A manufacturer in 
that country has invented a mode of applying 
asurface-coating to sheet-iron, which enables 
itto take freely the mark of a slate pencil ; 
itis said to be much lighter, and much less 
liable to injury, than a common slate. If we 
have sheet-iron slates, why not sheet-iron 
paper? Baron von Kleist, the proprietor of 
some ironworks at Neudeck in Bohemia, has 


| lately produced paper of this kind, from which 
| great things seem to be expected. It is 


remarkable for its extreme thinness, flexi- 
bility, and strength, and is entirely without 
flaws. It is used in making buttons, and 
various other articles shaped by stamping ; 
and it is capable of receiving a very high 


lish. Whether the world is ever to see the | 


imes printed on a sheet of iron, we must 


| leave to some clairvoyante to determine ; but, | 
no sooner did our manufacturers become | 
| acquainted with this Bohemian product at 


the Great Exhibition, than they instantly set 
their wits to work to produce better and 
thinner sheet-iron than had before been made 
in England. In the Birmingham department, 
before the Exhibition closed, there made its 
appearance a book about five inches by three, 
consisting of forty-four leaves of sheet-iron, 


| the whole weighing about two ounces and a 


half. We are thus getting on: the age of 
iron literature may yet arrive. 
Our learned chemists have lately discovered 





that, in making or smelting iron, not less than 
seven-eighths of all the heat goes off in waste ; 
only one-eighth being really made available 
for the extrication of the metal from its stony 
matrix. What a sad waste of good fuel is 
here: what a provoking mode of driving 
money out of one’s pocket! So thought 
Mr. Budd, of the Ystalyfera ironworks in 
Wales. He found that the heat which 
escapes from an iron furnace is really as high 
as that of melting brass ; and he pondered 
how he might compel this heat to render 
some of its useful services. He put a gentle 
check upon it just as it was about to escape 
at the top of the furnace ; he gently enticed 
it topass through a channel or pipe which 
bent downwards ; and gently brought it under 
the boiler of the steam-engine which worked 
the blowing-machine for the furnace. A 
clever device this: for this economised caloric 
heated the boiler without any other fuel 
whatever, and there was a saving of three 
hundred and fifty pounds in one year in the 
fuel for one boiler alone. Mr. Budd told all 
about this to the British Association, at 
Swansea, in 1848; and at Edinburgh, in 
1850, he was able to tell them much more. 
He stated that he had applied the method to 
all the nine smelting-furnaces at the Ystaly- 
fera Works ; and that it had also been applied 
at the Dundyvan Works in Scotland. The 
coal used in the Scotch works is of such a 
kind, that the wasted heat from one furnace 
is believed to be enough to heat the air for 
the hot-blast, and to work the blast engines 
for three furnaces. Mr, Budd states that his 
plan enabled the Dundyvan proprietors to 
smelt ore with a ton and a quarter less coal 
to a ton of iron than by the old method ; and 
he shows how this might rise to a saving of 
one hundred and thirty thousand pounds a 


|year for the whole of Scotland. A pretty 


penny-saving this—a veritable creation of 
something out of a commercial nothing. 
Horse-shoe nails, kicked about the world by 
horses innumerable, are not the useless frag- 
ments we might naturally deem them. Mili- 
tary men may discuss the relative merits of 
Minié rifles, and needle-guns, and regulation- 
muskets ; but all will agree that the material 
of which the barrels are made should be 
sound and tough, and gun-makers tell us that 
no iron is so well fitted for this purpose as 
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that which is derived from horse-shoe nails,|pounds have been suggested in different 
and similarly worn fragments. The nails are | quarters, but Mr. Brockeden has happily hit 
in the first instance made of good sound iron,| upon an expedient which promises wonders, 
and the violent concnssions which they re-| Although pieces of plumbago are scarce, 
ecive, when a horse is working over a stony — o dust is tolerably plentiful, and Mr, 
road, give a peculiar annealing and tough-| Brockeden operates upon this dust. He 


ening to the metal, highly beneficial to its — amass of the powder together, then | 


subsequent use for gun-barrels. raws out the air from beneath the particles 
An advertisement in the Times notifies,|by means of an air pump, and then presses 
that “The Committee for managing the|again with such enormous force as to convert 


affairs of the Bristol Gas Light Company |the mass into a solid block, which can be eut | 


are ready to enter into a contract for a| into the oblong prisms suitable for pencils. 


term, from twenty-first December next, for| If a ton of lead contains three ounces of | 


the sale of from sixteen thousand to twenty | silver—one ounce in twelve thousand ounces 
thousand gallons of ammoniacal liquor, pro-|—will it pay to dig out this silver, me- 


duced per month at the works ofthe Company.” | chanically or chemically ? Will it save a penny? | 


What is this ammoniacal liquor? It is a| Mr. Pattinson, a manufacturing chemist at 


most unloveable compound, which the gas-| Newcastle, says, and shows that it will; | 
makers must get rid of, whether it has com-| although, before his improvements were intro- | 
mercial value or not. After coal has been |duced, the attempt was a losing one, unless | 
converted into coke in the retorts of a gas-|the lead contained at least twenty ounces of | 
house, the vapours which escape are extra-| silver to the ton. Nearly all lead ore contains | 


ordinarily complex in their character ; they |a trace of silver, which becomes melted and 
comprise, not only the gas which is intended | combined in the ingot or pig of lead. Vast | 
for illumination, but acids, and alkalies, and | are the arrangements which the manufacturers | 


oe of many other kinds—all of which must | are willing to make to extricate this morsel | 


removed before the street-gas arrives at|of silver from the mass in which it is buried; 
its proper degree of purity. By washing in| hu 
clean water, and oulieg in lime water, and | tallising vessels are provided, an 
other processes, this purification is graduall 
brought about. But then the water, which itself, is all the better for losing its silvery 


e furnaces, and a and crys | 
elaborate | 


has ome impregnated with ammonia, and | companion ; while the silver makes its appear- | 
the lime, which has become impregnated with | ance afterwards in the form of dazzling tea- | 


sulphuretted hydrogenand other gases, aredole- | services, and such like. 
fully foetid and repulsive ; and in the early his-| The mention of Newcastle calls to mind our 

tory of gas-lighting these refuse products! opening paragraph, relating toa certain table- 
embarrassed the gas-makers exceedingly. But|land of refuse. The history of this useless 


now the chemists make all sorts of good things | product carries with it the history of many | 


from them. The lady’s smelling-bottle contains | other remarkable products—once useless, but 


volatile salts made from this refuse ammonia, | now of great value. Thus it is. Sulphuris | 
and sulphate of ammonia is another product | thrown into a “burning fiery furnace ;” it | 
from the same source; the tar, which is|burns away, and is converted into a gas | 
called sulphurous acid ; this, being combined | 


another of the ungracious consequences of 

making, is now made to yield benzole—a/|with steam and water, becomes liquid | 
remarkable volatile liquid—which manufac- 
turers employ in making varnish, and per- 
fumers employ in making that which is 
honoured by the name of oil of bitter almonds, 


this sulphuric acid in a furnace. A peculiar | 
and housewives employ in removing grease 








rocesses are carefully conducted. The lead, | 


sulphuric acid. So far good: there is no | 
refuse. But let us go on. Common salt, or | 
rather rock salt from Cheshire, is heated with | 


penetrating gas rises, which is muriatic acid; | 





ing white kid gloves ; the naphthaline, which 
annoys the gas-maker by choking up his 
pipes, is made to render an account of itself 
in the form of a beautiful red colouring 
matter, useful in dyeing—in short, our gas 
works are a sort of magical Savings’ Bank, in 
which commercial nothings are put in, and 
valuable somethings taken out.* 

Mr. Brockeden has taught us how to make 
pencils out of dust. Our black lead pencils, 
as is pretty generally known, are made chiefly 
from Borrowdale plumbago, brought from a 
mine in Cumberland. This mine is becoming 


But the gardeners and farmers all around 
complained that the mariatic acid vapours | 
poisoned their trees and plants, and then the | 
manufacturers were driven to construct 
chimneys so lofty as to overtop our loftiest 
steeples, in order to carry away the enemy a | 
far above the region of vegetation as possible. | 
But good luck or good sense came to their aid; | 
they devised a mode of combining the gas with 
water, and thus was produced muriatic acid 
or spirits of salt: and then this muriatic aoid 
was made to yield chlorine, and the chlorine 


exhausted ; and a — has arisen how 


did not want this troublesome gas, and they | 
therefore sent it up aloft through thechimneys. | 





was made to form an in redient in bleaching @, 





the supply shall be kept up. Various com- 


| 
spots, and economical ladies employ in = soda-makers (of whom more presently) | 
= ; 8o that, by little and little, the once 


* See alvo an article headed Gas Perfumety, in Volume dreaded mariatie acid gas has become a most 


{II. page 334 of this Miscellany. 
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respectable and respected friend to the manu-| this gelatine are made to receive very rich 
facturer. Meanwhile the salt and the sul-! and beautiful colours. As a gelatinous liquid, 
uric acid are undergoing such changes, by | when melted, it is used in the dressing of 
eatings and mixings of different kinds, that | woven stuffs, and in the clarification of wine ; 
they both disappear from the scene; the | and, as a solid, it is cut into threads for the 
useful product left behind is soda, so valuable | ornamental uses of the confectioner, or made 
in glass-making, and soap-making, and other | into very thin white and transparent sheets 
processes: the useless product is an earthy | of papier, for copying drawings, or applied 
substance, consisting of calcium and sulphur, | in the making of artificial flowers, or used as 
which nobody can apply to any profitable | a substitute for paper on which gold printing 
purpose, nobody will buy, and nobody even | may be waneeiede In good sooth: when an 
accept asa gift. At a large chemical work | ox ‘has given us our beef, and our leather, and 
near Newcastle, this product has been in-|our tallow, his career of usefulness is by no 
creasing at such a rapid rate that it now forms | means ended ; we can get a penny out of him 
a mass six or eight acres in extent, and thirty las long as there is a scrap of his substance 
or forty feet high ; it is a mountain or rather | above ground. 

a table-land of difficulties. Here, then, we see| Dyers and calico-printers, like manufac- 


; how chemical manufacturers are saving a/|turing chemists, have ently accumula- 
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_ In the Parisian abattoirs ; and thin sheets of! sulphuric acid and bichromate of 


mny out of some of their refuse, and look-| tions of rubbish about their premises, which 
ing wistfully towards the day when they may | they heartily wish to get rid of at any or no 
perchance save a penny out of this monstrous | price ; and at intervals, by a new item added 
commercial nothing. to the general stock of available knowledge, 
Coal proprietors are, perhaps necessarily, | one of these accumulations becomes suddenly 
very wasteful ople. They accumulate|a commercial something. The dye material 
around the mouths of their pits large heaps | called madder will serve to illustrate this as 
of small coal, which, formerly, rendered | well as anything else. Madder is the root of 
service to no one; and in some parts of!a plant which yields much colouring matter 
the country they burn this coal simply|by steeping in water; and after being so 
to get rid of it. But, thanks to the Legis-| treated, the spent madder is thrown aside as 
lature, it sometimes does good by inter-|a useless refuse. The refuse is not rich 
fering in manufacturing affairs. It ordained |enough for manure; no river conservators 
that locomotives should not send forth) will allow it to be thrown into a running 
streams of smoke imto the air, and we are|stream ; and the dyer is thus perforce com- 
thus freed from a nuisance which sadly |pelled to give it a homestead somewhere or 
affects our river-steamers and steamer-rivers ;| other. But,some clear-headed experimenter 
while, at the same time, coke being used as a | has just found out that, actually, one-third of 
non-smokable fuel, and the supply from the | the colouring matter is left unused in the so- 
a being too small, coke-makers have | called spent madder ; and he has shown how 
ked to the heaps of smali coal at the pit’s |to make a pretty penny and an honest penny 
mouth ; and the result is, that thousands of out of it, by the aid of certain hot acids. 
locomotives are now fed with coke made from| Whether any perfumed lady would be dis- 
the small waste coal at the collieries. The}concerted at learning the sources of her 
tailway companies get their coke cheaper ae each lady must decide for herself; 
than formerly ; the coal owner makes some-| but it seems that Mr. De la Rue and Doctor 
thing out of a (commercial) nothing ; and the | Hoffman, in their capacities as jurors of the 
und around the coal-pits is becoming | Great Exhibition, have made terrible havoc 
from an incambrance. And what the | among the perfumery. They have found — 


| ¢oke-makers would leave, if they leave any-|many of the scents said to be p 


thing, the artificial fael makers will buy ; for | flowers and fruits, are really produced from 
in most ot the patent fuels now brought | anything but ae the perfumers 
under public notice, coal-dust is one of the are chemists enough to know that similar 
ingredients. odours may be often uced from dissimilar 
ow to get a pennyworth of beauty out of | substances, and if the half-crown bottle of 
old bones and bits of skin, is a problem which | perfume really has the required odour, the 
the French gelatine-makers have solved very | perfumer does not expect to be asked what 
prettily. Does the reader remember some |kind of odour was emitted by the substance 
precwes sheets of coloured gelatine in the| whence the — was obtained. Now, 
nch department of the Great Exhibition ?| Doctor Lyon Playfair, in his summary of the 
We owed them to the slaughter-houses of|jury investigation above alluded to, broadly 
Paris. Those establishments are so well | tells us that these primary odours are often 
organised and conducted, that all the refuse|most unbearable. “A poems Aes ns oil, 
is carefully preserved, to be applied to any | termed fusel oil, is formed in maki a 
a for which it may be Somed fitting. | and whiskey ; this fusel oil, distilled wi 
ery pure gelatine is made from the waste | sulphuric acid and acetate of potash, gives 
fragments of skin, bone, tendon, ligature, and |the oil of pears. The oil of apples is made 
gelatinous tissue of the animals slaughtered | from the same fusel oil, by distillation with 
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The oil of pine-apples is obtained from a 
product of the action of putrid cheese on 
sugar, or by making a soap with butter, and 
distilling it with alcohol and sulphuric acid ; 
and is now largely employed in England in 
making pine-apple ale. Oil of grapes and oil 
of cognac, used to impart the flavour of French 
cognac to British brandy, are little else than 
fusel oil. The artificial oil of bitter almonds, 
now so largely employed in perfuming soap 
and for flavouring confectionary, is prepared 
by the action of nitric acid on the feetid oils of 
gas-tar. Many a fair forehead is damped 
with eau de millefleurs, without knowing that 
its essential ingredient is derived from the 
drainage of cowhouses.” In all such cases as 
these, the chemical science involved is, really, 
of a high order, and the perfume produced is 
a bona-fide perfume, not one whit less sterling 
than if produced from fruits and flowers. 
The only question is one of commercial 
honesty, in giving a name no longer appli- 
cable, and charging too highly for a cheaply 
roduced scent. This mode of saving a penny 
is chemically right, but commercially wrong. 

The French make a large quantity of sugar 
from beet-root; and in the processes of many- 
facture there remains behind a thick, black, 
unctuous molasses, containing much sugar, 
but from other causes impregnated with a 
nauseous taste and a most disagreeable smell. 
Men will not eat it, but pigs will; and so to 
the pigs it has gone, until M. Dubranfaut 
showed (as he has lately done), that this 
molasses is something better than pig’s meat. 
He dissolves, and decomposes, and washes, 
and clarifies, until he ends by producing a 
kind of eau sucré, a TT clear and 
colourless syrup or sugar-liquid, containing 
nearly the whole of the saccharine principle 
from the offensive and almost valueless mo- 
lasses, 

How can we make one kind of paint or 
liquid produce many different colours, and 
this with an amount of material almost be- 
neath the power of man to weigh or measure ? 
Mr. De la Rue has solved this question by 
the production of his beautiful iridescent and 
opalescent paper. Both mechanically and 
optically, the production of these papers is 
strikingly interesting. Water is poured into 
a flat vessel ; and, when quite tranquil, a very 
minute quantity of spirit varnish is sprinkled 
upon the surface: this, by a species of 
attraction between the two liquids, spreads 
out on all sides, and covers the whole surface 
in a film of exquisite thinness. A sheet of 
paper, or a card-board, or any other article, is 
then dipped fairly into the water, and raised 
gently with that surface uppermost which is 
to receive the coloured adornment ; it lifts 
up the film of varnish from off the surface of 
the water, and this film becomes deposited on 
the paper itself. The paper is held in an 
inclined position, to allow the water to drain 
off from beneath the film; and the varnish 
then remains permanent on the surface of the 
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paper. Now, the paper thus coated with 
colourless varnish exhibits the prismatic | 
tints with exquisite clearness; the film of | 
varnish is so extremely thin—so far beneath 
anything that could be laid on with a 
brush or pencil—that it reflects light on the 
same principle as the soap-bubble, exhibiting 
differences of colour on account of minute 
differences in the thickness of the film at 
different parts; and not only so, but the 
self-same spot exhibits different tints according 
to the angle at which we view it. It is a 
lovely material, and lovely things may be pro- | 
duced’ from it. We cannot speak of it as 
roducing something out of nothing; but it 
isa means of producing a beautiful result with | 
a marvellously small expenditure of ma- | 
terials, 
The clinkers, ashes, or cinders, which 
remain in furnaces after metallurgic opera- | 
tions have been completed, may appear to | 
be among the most useless of all useless 
things, Not so, however. If they contain | 
any metal, there are men who will ferret it | 
out by some means or other. Not many | 
years since, the ashes of the coke used in 
brass-furnaces were curted away as rubbish; | 
but shrewd people have detected a good deal | 
of volatilised copper mixed up therewith; 
and the brass-makers can now find a market 
for their ashes as an inferior kind of copper 
ore. It needs hardly to be stated that all 
sorts of filings and raspings, cuttings and clip- | 
pings, borings and turnings, and odds and | 
ends in the real metallic form, are all available | 
for re-melting, whatever the metal may be— 
all is grist that comes to this mill. If the 
metal be a cheap one, it will not pay to extri- | 
cate a stray per centage from ashes and | 
clinkers ; but, if it be one of the more costly 
metals, not only are all scraps and ashes and | 
skimmings preserved, but particles are sought | 
for in a way that may well astonish those to 
whom the subject is new. Take gold as an 
example. There are Jew dealers and Christian 
dealers also, who sedulously wait upon gilders 
and jewellers. at intervals, to buy up every- 
thing (be it what it may) which has: gold in 
or upon it. Old and useless gilt frames are 
bought; they are burnt, and the ashes 80 | 
treated as to yield up all their gold. The 
fragments, and dust of gold, which arise during 
gilding, are bought and refined. The leather 
cushion which the gilder uses is bought when 
too old for use, for the sake of the gold 
particles which insinuate themselves into odd 
nooks and corners. The old leather apron of 
a jeweller is bought ; it is a rich prize, for in 
spite of its dirty look, it possesses very 
auriferous attractions. The sweepings of the 
floor of a jeweller’s workshop are bought; 
and there is probably no broom, the use of 
which is stipulated for with more strictness | 
than that with which such a floor is swept. | 
In short, there are in this world (and at no | 
time so much as the present) a set of very | 
useful people, who may be designated manu- 








Charles Dickens.) 
facturing scavengers : they clear away refuse 
which would else encumber the ground, and 
they put money into the pockets both of 
buyers and sellers ; they do effectually create 
‘a something out of a commercial nothing. 

How to save a penny by using dairy drain- 
age, and slaughterhouse drainage, and stable 
drainage, and street drainage, and house 
drainage, and old bones, and old rags, and 
spent tan, and flax steep-water—how to create 
value by using such refuse as manure for 
fields and gardens—is one of the great 
questions of the day, which no one who takes 
up a newspaper can fail to find elucidated in 
some form or other. Chemistry is here the 

rand economiser. Chemistry is indeed 

ature’s housewife, making the best of every- 
thing. “The clippings of the travelling 
tinker,” as Dr. Playfair well says in one of his 
lectures, “are mixed with the parings of 
horses’ hoofs from the smithy, or the cast-off 
woollen garments of the inhabitants of a sister 
isle, and soon afterwards, in the form of dyes 
of brightest blue, grace the dress of courtly 
dames. The main ingredient of the ink with 
which I now write was possibly once part of 
the broken hoop of an old beer barrel. The 
bones of dead animals yield the chief con- 
stituent of lucifer matches. The dregs of 
port wine—carefully rejected by the port 
wine drinker in decanting his favourite 
beverage—are taken by him in the morning, 
in the form of Seidlitz powders, to remove the 
effects of his debauch, The offal of the streets 
and the washings of coal-gas re-appear care- 
fully preserved in the lady’s smelling bottle, 
or are used by her to flavour blane mange for 
her friends.” 


PHASES OF “PUBLIC” LIFE. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS—CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


SHovutp the readers of this journal have 
formed or expressed any opinion on the sub- 
ject of Barclay’s Dray, formerly herein ad- 
verted to,* I should not wonder if they opined 
that the wheels of that vehicle stood griev- 
ously in need of lubricating ; inasmuch as the 
spokes and axles thereof have ceased revolv- 
ing for some time ; a dead lock being thereby 
created, and a crowded literary thoroughfare 
blocked up. Weighty and sufficient reasons 
are not wanting to be alleged in excuse for this 
temporary stoppage. The writer could, if he 
chose, plead as many pleas as the defendant 
in an action at law—from “ never indebted,” 
to “leave and license ;” yet he is of opinion 
that it would be far more graceful and res- 

ctful in him to follow the example of that 

ayor of Boulogne, who, of the four-and- 
twenty sufficient reasons he had provided 
to account for the non-firing of a salute 
to Henry the Eighth, put forward as the 
first reason, that he had no gunpowder. So 
I may say, humbly, that the third chapter 


* In pages 224 and 250 of our Fifth Volume. 
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of this essay was not sooner printed, because 
it was not written ;—a thoroughly logical and 
conclusive reason, reminding me of the 
Spanish fleet, which could not be seen, be- 
cause it was not in sight: or, to come nearer 
home, of some worthy men—Conservatives, 
ratepayers, vestrymen, and other residents 
of a country town I know, who petitioned 
lately against the introduction of gas-lamps 
into the streets ; for which they alleged as a 
reason—not that gas was atheistical, or 
—— or subversive of Church and State 
—but solely that, as ‘they expressed it with 
beautiful simplicity “they didn’t want no 
sg,” 


The world bas grown older, and the 
Registrar-General has written a good many 
columns in the Times, since we sat in the dray 
together among the beer-barrels. The May sun 
was shining and the birds were singing, when 
I sat down to write chapter the first ; but 
now, as I bend over chapter the third, the 
trees are strewing dead leaves on the grave of 
summer, and the October blast moans la- 
mentably through the branches as though it 
were a dog, howling by night before a house 
for the year that is to die. 

The public life of Israel; Judaical convi- 
viality ; that shall bemy theme. The publics 
used by the peculiar people are marked with 
distinctive characteristics, like everything else 
appertaining to that curious race. When 

olywell Street was more old clothesy than 
literary ; and, when children of the Tribes 
lay in wait at the shop doors behind cloaks and 

aletots, like wild beasts in ambush, frousy 
ittle public-houses nestled among the old 
clothes shops pretty numerously. They were 
not cheerful nor gaily decorated establish- 
ments. Mostly with semi-circular counters, 
mostly without forms or settles (for it is a 
peculiarity of the “persuasion” to take its 
refreshment almost invariably standing): they 
smelt intolerably of stale tobacco-smoke—that 
of bad cigars which the landlord and his cus- 
tomers continually smoked. No pipes were 
ever seen and no cigar-cases or cigar-boxes 
were ever produced. All smoked cigars, yet 
no man ever seemed to light a fresh “ weed,” 
but kept on, from morn to dewy eve, con- 
tinuously puffing at the same stump or fag- 
end of rolled tobacco or cabbage, or lettuce 
leaf, as the case might be. They appeared to 
possess some magical property of indefinite 
prolongation. 

The Jews’ Harp stood somewhere between 
Old Castle Street, Holywell Street, and 
Lyon Inn, There was an old clothes shop, 
wholesale, retail, and for exportation on either 
side. Early in the morning, winter and sum- 
mer, the gentlemen clothesmen of the vicinity 
called in fora cigar before they started on 
their habiliment-collecting rounds. Liquor 
they never consumed before business, and they 
even went trust (till the afternoon) for the 
cigar: it being a maxim among the people 
never to part with money, where disburse- 
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ment. could by any means be avoided, before 
some bargains had been made, and some 
profit, however small, secured. Towards 
twelve o’clock the clothesmen would return 
with heavily laden bags; and then the space 
before the bar became so crowded with Jews 
and their sacks that it resembled a 

of old clothes; then was the foaming pot 
quaffed, and the fried flounder eaten; then 
were racy anecdotes told of keen bargains 
and unwary customers, and clothes vendors 
who “didn’t know the value of things, no 
more than a child, my dear.” Towards even- 
ing the bar would be crowded again, but 
always with Jews. They betted on every 
imaginable topic—horses, dogs, the various 
length of cigars, theatricals, politics,—any- 
thing, in short, on which a variety of opinion 
could possibly exist, and could consequently 
offer a field for a wager. And then they 
played—these jovial Jews—at cribbage, at 
all-fours, at any game at which sixpences 
could be won or lost. The card tables were 
the top of the counter, the crown of a hat, the 
knees of the players, a pair of bellows, or any 
other object offering a plane surface. The card- 
playing at the Jews’ Harp grew to such a 
piteh that at last. Moss lost his license. He 
goes under the name of Montmorency now ; 
has a Brougham and handsome chambers in 
Waterloo Place ; and, I am given to under- 
stand, does little bills for the Guards, horse 
and foot. 

If you would see a genuine Jewish 
public (since Holywell Street has been un- 
Israelitised), our dray must rumble us through 
the narrow straggling City streets vid Ald- 
gate Pump to the heart of Jewish London. 
‘We could have taken St. Mary Axe as a 
nearer approach to it; but Bevis Marks, 
Mitre Street, Duke’s Place, Cree Church 
Lane, St. Anne’s Square, half-a-dozen choked 
up little streets running into the broad channel 
of Houndsditch, are more redolent of Jewish 
life. The sign of the people is everywhere. 
The air is heavy with the iooen of Minories- 
made cigars. Old—very old—Old Jewry is 
puffing lazily from open windows, or lounging 
on door steps, or chatting at street corners— 
apparently idle, but, trust me, doing keen 
strokes of business. It is Sunday morning, 
and the New Police Act notwithstanding, 
I can find half-a-dozen publics, not wide 
open, but still in the full swing of busi- 
ness. Sunday not being the Sabbath of 
the peculiar people, they have, of course, 
none of the scruples connected with work- 
ing on that day that we have ; so the Nemesis 
of the blue uniform, the lettered collar, and 
the glazed hat slumbers in Jewry on 
Sunday morning; won’t see that beer is 
sold, won’t remember that Church service is 
pene: won’t hear the gurgling of 

r-engines, or the murmurs of spirit taps. 


Our Judaical public-house lies in Aminadab 
Street, close to Talmud Square, and hard 


b 
the Marks. It used to be known as Duke's 
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Place. On one side resides Mr. Reuben 
Sheeny, dealer in old gold and silver, who dis, 
plays nothing more valuable in his 
window than a wooden bow] with two anchor | 
buttons, within a ragged, tarnished epauletite; | 
but who, I dare say, has the wealth ofthe | 
Indies inside, somewhere. On the other side 
is a little squeezed-up sandwich of a — \ 
which, at first sight, I mistook for a stall for | 
the repair of Hebrew soles and upper leather; | 
imagining that the Hebrew inscription over 
the window and on the door-jambs related to | 
the mysteries of the crispinical art. But I | 
have since found out my error. The grave | 
old man with goggle-eyed spectacles and a | 
flowing white is not a cobbler. Heig | 
a scribe, a public letter-writer, an écrivain 
public. He will write love-letters, draw con; | 
tracts and agreements, make severe applica; | 
tions for little bills, and conduct the general | 
correspondence of Jewry. Unchanging Jewry! | 
Here, among the docks and sereaming | 
factories, to find a scribe. Writing, perhaps, | 
with a reed pen, and possessing very probably | 
the rolls of the law in his corner cup 
Between these two tenements is the Bag o° | 
Rags. The shutters are up, and the front | 
door is closed ; but, by the side door, free | 
ingress and egress are afforded. Not less | 
than fifty persons are in the narrow parlour | 
and scanty bar, and your humble servant the | 
only Nazarene, Behind the counter is Miss 
Leah, a damsel of distracting beauty, but | 
arrayed for the moment in a gown of cotton | 
print. Probably Miss Cosher adheres to the | 
principle that beauty, when unadorned, is 
adorned the most, although yesterday, had 
you seen her walking to Synagogue, you | 
would have seen the rainbow-tinted produce | 
of the Chinese insect on her “fair bodye ;” | 
the chef-d'euvre of the looms of India on her | 
symmetrical shoulders ; the sparkling trea- 
sures of the mines of Golconda and of the 
Brazils on her neck and fingers ; and with | 
surely “enough gay gold about her waist” 
in the way of watches, Trichinopoly chains, 
chatelaines and waist-buckles, to purchase 
that landed estate in the county of North- 
umberland alluded to by the proud youn 
porter of Lord Viscount Bateman. old 
Cosher sits smilingly by his blooming 
daughter, smoking; old Mrs. Cosher (very 
fat, and with a quintuple chin), is frying 
fish in a remarkably strong-smelling oil in the 
snuggery behind the bar, and Master Rab- 


\shekah Cosher, aged eight, is officiating as 


waiter, and pocketing the perquisites or 
royalties attached to his office with 
amazing rapidity, and with a confidence 
beyond his years. On the muddy pewter 
counter sits a huge tom-cat—a cat of grave 
and imposing mien, a feline Lord Chancellor 
—sitting, solemnly blinking from out his robes 
of three-piled fur. 

I may say of the customers of this hostelry, 
of the neighbouring public the Three Hats, 
and of the Sheenies hove round the corner, 
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that the chief object of their Suaday morn- 
ing’s sojourn is the buying or selling of 
some articles of merchandise, From old 
Simon Rybeck of Bremen, who from his 
dreas and piteous look you would not take 
to be worth twopence-halfpenny, but who 
from the depths of his greasy overcoat 
produces dazzling bracelets, and rings of 
priee and necklaces such as a princess might 
covet, and as you, my dear sir, would like 
to present to your teide that is to be; 
from Mr, Levi, who wants to dispose of a 
brocaded petticoat formerly in the wardrobe 
| of Queen Anne ; from Mr, Belasco, who has 
some humming-birds, unstuffed, to sell ; and 
brings them out, by handsful, till the table is 
covered with iris-tinted feathers ; from these 
down to Jewish lads and striplings, willing 
to swop, buy, sell, or speculate on anything 
in a 8 way—bargaining is the rule, 
| quiet consumption of grog or beer with no 
reservation the exception. Old Mr, Rybeck 
| has just brought out of his waistcoat pocket 
(after much fumbling and diving, and bring- 
| ing up rusty keys and bladeless penknives) a 
| dirty screw of paper which you would take, 
| haply, to contain a pennyworth of tobacco, 
| but which, unscrewing, Mr. Rybeck shows to 
| contain loose diamends—four or five hundred 
| pounds’ worth perhaps. From dirty hands to 
dirty hands are passed about massive golden 
| chains and weighty arguments; and in some 
of the greasy, frayed, battered pocket-books, 
which are from time to time produced, lurk 
| several of those autographs of Mr, Matthew 
Marshall, the sight of which is so good for 
= eyes. ‘ 
I ne parting glance we give at these strange 
, Sunday customers—these olive faces and 
pete eyes, and moist, red, pulpy lips. 
ook around, ere you leave, at an engraving 
on the parlour wall, of the New Synagogue 


| and the Jews’ Asylum; at the passover | 


| cakes over the mantel-piece, kept there from 
year’s end to year’s end ; and, finally, into the 
dim snuggery in which Mrs. Cosher fried the 
| fish, It is very dark and very narrow ; but 
| there is a rich nace carpet. and handsome 
| furniture, and a great cupboard, making a 
| brave show of plate and linen. Among the 
| dinner-party damask you would find, I dare 
say, a significant garment— Mr. Cosher’s 
|| shroud, which he wears over his clothes, and 
walks about City streets in on the day of the 
“ White Fast.” 

_ A sporting public-house. Haye you any 
|| curiosity, gentle reader and student of beer in 
its varieties to peep at the interior of a 
“ fighting-house.” You have: then let us 
stop our chariot before the sign below de- 
picted. 

It is evening. The “ mill” between Lurky 
Suaggs and Dan Pepper (the “ Kiddy”), for 
one hundred pounds aside, is due on the 
proximate morning. The parlour of the 
tighting-house, where the whereabouts of 
the fight is. to be notified, is thronged by 
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prafessionsl and amateur members of the 
fancy. Hard talking has rendered these 
gentlemen’s throats rather dry, Beer is 
indignantly repudiated as something too 
drouthy and thin-bodied by these noble sports- 
men; and steaming “fours ” of gin and “ sixes” 
of brandy troop into the room on the waiter's 
tray in succession, as rapid as the flowers 
from the inexhaustible hat of Herr Louis 
Dobler. The parlour itself is a pugnacious- 
looking apartment, grimed with smoke, the 
paper torn from the walls in bygone scufiles and 
unehings of heads. Belcher, Mendoza, and 
olyneux the black spar ominously ut the 
perceinn from muddl marecinta. clones in 
shabby black frames; while a ished gilt 
frame, on the surface of which a thousand 
flies had given up the ghost, surrounds a 
portrait, in oils, of Mr. Coffin himself, his 
muscles spasmodically developed, murderous 
highlows on his feet, and a gay Belcher hand- 
kerchief twisted round his waist ; the whole 
painted by Archy M‘Gilp (a clever man, but 
given to drinking). This work of art is flanked 
by a shadowy, evanescent engraving of Mr. 
igg the fighter, stripped to box for the cham- 
pionship im the reign of Queen Anne. There 
is a door, on the back of which divers accusa- 
tions of unpaid drams are scored ip chalk 
ainst members of the Prize Ring. There is, 
wheezing before the fire, an elderly bull-dog, 
blind of one eye, and with a face so scratched 
and scarred, and beaten out of shape in former 
combats, so crafty, savage, and villanous of 
aspect, that were I to see it on human 
shoulders and in a felon’s dock, a thought 
very like “ fifteen years across the water 
for you, my man,” would pass through my 
mind, The parlour tables are dinted by 
angry pewter pots; the parlour chairs are 
dialasabed by angry men who have used 
them as weapons of offence and defence, or 
who have exhibited feats of dexterity and 
strength with them ;—such as balancing 
them on the tips of their noses, swinging 
them on their little fingers at arms’ length, 
or holding them between their teeth; The 
pecans company is numerous and not select. 
a corner, tossing for half-crowns in a hat 
with Spanks the omnibus-proprietor, is a 
Lord—-a live lord, ye knaves! one of the 
few live lords who yet support the P. R. He 
is in a rough great-coat, every hair of which 
stands on end like quills upon the fretful 
reupine, and known in sporting circles, I 
elieve, from its resemblance to the outer 
envelope of a sha dog, as a “ bow-wow 
coat.” This is Lord Shortford, Lurky Snaggs’s 
“backer.” His noble father, the Earl of 
Absentaroo (whose broad lands were recently 
brought to the judicial hammer in the En- 
cumbered Estates Court, in the island of 
Ireland), is a zealous admirer of the “noble 
art of self-defence,” even at this time of day ; 
he being on the wrong side of seventy, and 
very paralytic, At his lordship’s Villa- 
Fisterati, near Cuflicina, Tuscany, his lord- 
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ship’s grooms frequently have a “ set-to” on 
the lawn for his lordship’s amusement: with 
the gloves on, of course; though, if they 
happen to fall off after the third or fourth 
round, his lordship is not unappeaseably 
incensed. Next to the Lord is a cadaverous, 
wild-haired man, “ all tatter’d and torn.” He 
is an author, and cultivates literature upon 
small “goes” of grog. He has written hand- 
books to the ring, memorabilia of boxers, 
ana of sporting characters without end. He 
has the chronology of every event in every 
fight, from the days of Figg and Broughton 
to the last fight, at his fingers’ ends. His 
toilet is on his back ; his yige Per (in 
the shape of a felting comb with all the back 
teeth knocked out) is in his pocket, cheek- 
by-jowl with his library (a torn copy of 
Boxiana) and his writing desk (a tattered 
pad), an iron pen lashed on to the stump 
of a ire by a piece of twine, and 
a penny bottle of ink with a paper plug 
formed from a defunct screw of birdseye 
tobacco instead of a cork. He is as strong 
as a bull, but never fights. He is an oracle, 
but is too timid to bet, and too honest to 
go into the prophetic line of business. He 
is content to write his literary compositions on 
tap-room tables for the meagre wages doled 
out to him by cheap sporting periodicals, to 
get drunk at those said tables afterwards, and 
to sleep peaceably beneath their Pembroke 
canopies, when he fails. He has a pretty 
turn for poetry, and will write you an acrostic 
on any subject from geology to gaiters, for 
sixpence. He was a compositor once, and 
even works occasionally now, being able to set 
up in type the rounds of a fight, right off, 
without any manuscript. Lord Shortford 
patronises him, from time to time; and he 
is fond of reciting an ode, in the Alcaic 
measure, composed by him in honour of his 
lordship, in which he (the peer) is celebrated 
as the “ Meecenas of the ring,” and for which 
Meecenas stood two dozen of Champagne. The 
room is, besides, thronged by fighting men, 
all with close cropped hair, flattened noses, 
discoloured faces, wide mouths short within 
of the natural allowance of teeth ; and all 
addicted to the wearing of coats with big 
buttons, cloth-boots, and staring shawls. 
Then, there are young gentlemen in loose 
and slack garments, who were lately flogged 
at Eton, and are now in the Guards—old 
gentlemen, who have been a_ considerable 
time on town, and know, I am led to believe, 
every move thereon—seedy gentlemen living 
on their wits, and, seemingly, not thriving 
much on that course of diet. There are 
gentlemen who, from top to toe, are as 
plainly and clearly dupes as though they 
carried pigeon inscribed in legible cha- 
racters on their hat-bands ; and gentlemen 
in nose, whisker, and pervading appearance 
as unmistakeably hawks. There are some 
meritorious public characters decorated with 
a profusion of chains and rings, who know 
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several Inspectors of the Metropolitan Police 
by sight, are on bowing terms with the 
stipendiary magistrates sitting at the London 
Police Offices, and who, I dare say, were 
you to ask them, could tell you which 
was the snuggest corner on Brixton tread- | 
mill, and the warmest cell in Coldbath | 
Fields prison. There is the landlord, in | 
a decent suit of black and a white neck- | 
cloth, which costume, superadded to his boni- | 
facial apron and his eminently prize-fighting | 
face, would tend to create a confused idea 
in your mind that, after he had been a 
gladiator, he had had a call and had gone | 
into the ministry ; but, finding that not to 
agree with him, had taken, eventually, to | 
the public line. Finally, there is Lurky | 
Snaggs, himself, the hero of to-morrow’s 
fray. Mr. Coffin has had him in training | 
for the last two months; and the devel | 
Snaggs has worn spiked shoes, and carried 
dumb-bells, and taken long country walks in 
heavy great-coats, and eaten semi-raw beef- 
steaks, all for the more effectual bruising; | 
pounding, and mutilating of Dan Pepper, 
the “ Kiddy,” to-morrow morning. He 
broke away from his training a fortnight | 
since, and was found in an adverse house 
solacing himself with a pint of raw run, 
which aberration caused 
fluctuations in the betting-market ; but, all 
things considered, he has been very docile 
and abstemious, and is, as Mr. James Coffin | 
triumphantly asseverates, “in prime condi- 
tion, with flesh as firm as my thumb.” 
Betting, laughing, smoking, fierce quar- 
relling, snatches of roaring songs are the | 
entertainmentsat the Bottleholderand Sponge. | 
But Lurky Snaggs is off to bed, and we must | 
be off with him. Whither shall this much 
enduring dray convey us now? Let us go | 
down to Flunkeyland to a Servant’s Public. 
No low neighbourhoods for you now—no’ | 
narrow streets or swarming courts. Hie we to 
Belgravia: nay, that is too new—to Tyburnia: | 
nay, the mortar is scarcely dry there, either. 
Let it be time-honoured Grosvenoria, the 
solemn, big-wigged, hair-powdered region, | 
where the aristocracy of this land have loved to 
dwell time out of mind. Tiburnia and Belgravia 
may be very well for your yesterday nobility 
—your mushroom aristocrats—millionnaires, 
ex-Lord Mayors, and low people of that sort; | 
but for the heavy swells of the peerage, those 
of the blue blood and the strawberry-leaves, 
and who came over with the Conqueror, 
Grosvenoria is the place. There seems to be 
a natural air of fashion and true 
about it. Yet things do change, an 
will decline. 


— 
streets 
The Earl of Craven lived in 
Drury Lane once ; Sir Thomas More resided | 
down ee way ; the Duke of Mon- 


mouth’s address was Soho Square ; and, who 
knows, some day or other, perhaps I shall 
engage a garret in the mighty Lower Gros- 
venor Street itself. 


Out of Crenoline Square runs, parkwise, 








some terrible | 
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GRAVES AND EPITAPHS. 


| as all men know, Great Toppletoton Street. | and the common helpers and stable-folk and 


| Where that thoroughfare intersects with 
|| Tip Street is, as you well know, Wangwidgeon 
Housé—a big mansion in the rustic style, of 
| brick, with stone dressings, standing in a 
| court-yard—where dwells that — prince, 
| the Duke of Pampotter. Next door to him, 
down . — Street, is the bachelor’s man- 
sion of the 
| MP. Then comes Mrs. Zenobia, the rich 
Indian widow (worth two lacs: husband 
was in council: eats too much mulligatawney : 
a great tract distributor, and horsewhips her 
| maid-servants). Then is the noble mansion 
a double house, of old Sir Fielding Framboise,’ 
of the firm of Framboise, Verditter, and Plum, 
bankers, and a sleeping partner in a great 
brewery. And then, sir, come Toppletoton 
Mews, and down Toppletoton Mews is the 
Cocked Hat and Smalls, used by all the gentle- 
men servants in the neighbourhood. 
|| Checks, the landlord, who was the Bishop 
| of Bosfursus’s butler, and married Mrs. Crim- 
| mins his Grace’s housekeeper, has a very deli- 
cate and difficult task to perform, I can assure 
|, you, to keep on friendly terms with all his cus- 
|| tomers—to oblige all and offend none. Some 
| of the gentlemen are so very particular, so very 
lens as to precedency and professional 
| etiquette. There’s the duke’s gentleman, 
| Mr. Lapp. Well, once upon a time, he was 
| not too proud to step round and take a glass 
| with Checks—in his private snuggery, be it 
| understood—and even to smoke a pipe with 
| Binns, Mrs. Zenobia’s butler, and Truepenny, 
| the Honourable Tom Sardanapalus’s man, 
who reads all his master’s blue-books, and is 
crushingly erudite on the case of the Ameers 
of Scinde. But, bless you, Mr. ar hap- 
| pening to see a groom—a low stockbroker’s 
| groom—in Checks’s parlour, dandling Mrs. 
rimmins’s sister’s child, there and then cut 
and repudiated Checks and his establishment 
| for ever. He told Mr. Wedgewood, Prince 
Knoutikowski’s groom of the chambers, that he 
| “would never enter that man’s house again.” 
Checks, when he heard of it, said in great 
wrath, that “nobody wanted him so for to 
do,” that he was “a hupstart ;” and that he, 
Checks, had kicked him many a time, when 
they both lived at Sir John’s—where Checks 
|| was under-butler, and the duke’s gentleman 
| was a knife boy. Then, the footmen rebelled, 
| because Doctor Philblister’s coachman used 
the coffee-room. Then, even the grooms 
revolted, because a man of stably appearance, 
supposed to be an ostler out of place, used the 
tap-room ; and, as he sat made a hissing noise 
as though he was rubbing down horses. Poor 
Checks was very nearly out of his mind ; at 
last he bethought him of the expedient of 
dividing his coffee-room into two, by a 
moveable wooden partition. In one of these 
he put the butlers, and in another the foot- 
men. The great men among the former, and 


| 


the general public the bar. 

Our dray has brought us from Mr. Checks’s 
establishment to the brewery. We may, 
perhaps, by-and-bye, look in upon it again, to 
inspect its home—the head-quarters of every 
one of the Phases of Public life we have 
already described. 


Honourable Tom Sardanapalus, | - 


GRAVES AND EPITAPHS. 


Ir has happened to be my fortune to live 
during these summer months in the near 
neighbourhood of one of our London Ceme- 
teries, within range of the odours of the roses, 
the mignonette, and other flowers that sustain 
by their presence there, thoughts of beauty 
and hope in the minds of those who choose to 
wander among the gravestones. Close to 
London it is pleasant and soothing to com- 
pare this tranquil, ornate ground with those 
wretched Puaces oF SKULLS which disfigure 
and disgrace the great town, Death seems 
quite a different thing, in comparison ; indeed, 
only in such really becoming places is the 
sacredness of death and burial at all recog- 
nised. The unhappy burial-places in the city 
destroy and disgrace their own object, The 
original object of all interment under the 
walls of churches was of course natural 
enough ; for it added sacredness to the 

rave. In that churchyard of St. Clement 

anes,for example, how stood such considera- 
tions of old? To-day, the flat-beaten stones 
are lifted up now and then, disclosing a whity 
earth which tells far too clear a story, and a 
body is thrust in. But, once on atime—when 
Danes and all manner of sailors and foreign 
settlers were laid here under the protection 
of St. Clement—the space about was clear, 
and no thick rows of houses intercepted the 
sight of the flow of the river along its damp 
and pebbly Strand, as the funeral party 
grouped together near the church, and Father 
Anselm or Father Hugo spoke the Latin 
prayers. Now, the effect of the ceremony is 
precisely reversed: the church does not 
sanctify the burial, and the burial disgraces 
the church. 

Cemeteries express the feelings, and meet 
the wants of an altered time. God’s acre (to 
use the old German name) must not be a miser- 
able tenth of an acre, where you sow death, 
and reap pestilence and fees. Burial must be 
made beautiful and sacred again. In various 
directions round London, as estates change 
hands and conveniences occur, pieces of 
spacious ground fall into the possession of 
societies. Yew trees, willow trees speckle 
them, walls encircle them. Temples are 
erected, and due consecration performed, that 
those whose creeds are different may each 
have for his remains the form of rite which 
his fathers professed. Groups of children, 
knots of decorous wanderers may be seen 


the tip-top valets were free of his snuggery ;| strolling in the sunshine among grass, and 
| the grooms and coachmen had the tap-room ;| trees, and flowers. To such a place the new 
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summer brings its fresh revival of beauty, as 
it does to the garden or the forest. 

In strolling through a country churchyard, 
‘who does not stop to read the records ?—and 
how profoundly natural it is! Every man 
has one chance of being “read ;” he may 
hope to have a reader for his gravestone. The 
instinct of humanity draws you to his grave’s 
foot: the thought stirring in you, what ex- 
perience he has had ditferent from yours, 
how long he lived, even. A trivial little fact 
about him will set you musing ; a reflection, 
there, that seems generally to embody his 
sentiments or experience, will linger in your 
memory like music. How far are epitaphs 
liable to what we call criticism? How far 
can the law be laid down regarding writings 
of such a peculiar and exceptional character ? 
An epitaph is strictly a publication. This, 
which seems so obvious, is really the most 
neglected consideration possible. An — 
publishes itself in open sunshine to all the 
world ; and, indeed, has a far better chance 
of being read, than one book out of every 
five hundred. It professes always to inform, 
to imstruct, to-warn, to describe. It is one 
of those things which everybody thinks 
himself competent to compose; yet a good 
epitaph is one of the rarest things in litera- 
ture. Hence it is that the epitaph in the 
abstract es proverbially for something 
even mendacious : 


“ Believe a woman or an epitaph,” 


says Byron. I hesitate not to profess my sin- 
cere willingness to believe both ! 

But, I expect in exchange for this courtesy, 
that the reader will join with me in a 
somewhat strict serutiny of our modern 
epitaphs. 

To begin with : what should be our ideal of 
an epitaph? The name implies, in its sim- 
plicity, an inscription on a tomb. That idea 
implies the preservation of the memory of the 
dead. From the builder of a funeral pyramid 
to the erector of a wooden plank supported 
by two posts in a country churchyard, all 
such architects have the memory of the dead 
person in view. But there are infinite varieties 
of worth, and character, and adventure, and 
importance, to be recorded ; and the epitaph 
soon becomes a portion of literature. The 
Scandinavian chief in one age has his place of 
rest indicated by a huge mound ; a thousand 
years later, a similar hero of the same race is 
laid in a cathedral, and his memory is pre- 
served in writing. Intellectual culture has 
become the supreme honour since his day ; 
so, his memory owes its celebrity to the lite- 

record of it. Hence, the epitaph of the 
great man will be no common composition. 
Hence, it has been felt that pre-eminent worth 
should be recorded in language of dignity and 
excellence, to express the harmony between 
the eminence achieved, and the culture of the 
age which records its admiration of it. 
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should become, in time, somewhat elaborated, | 
A simple, rude people see in the mound of | 
this great man a symbol of his greatness that | 
strikes at once on the imagination. The wan. | 


derer from a distant part of the province sees 
it, and feels the same. 


There is little com- | 


munication between distant people in these | 


ages. Ina cultivated 


, what is written of | 


the great man serves the mound’s purpose, | 


It is present to the popular imagination 
everywhere. 


Thus, a good modern epitaph | 


on a great man ought to be the very essence | 


of all that the literature of his time will say 


about him ; something to circulate in a com- | 


pact form, like his likeness on a medal. Let | 


me give examples of what I mean. Does not 


Dr. Johnson beautifully hit off Goldsmith’s | 
felicity of natural genius, when he says, that | 


he “touched nothing which he did not 
adorn?” Or, look at the line on Franklin, 
“ He snatched the lightning from heaven, and 
the sceptre from kings.” This is the poetry 
of his life’s action in a line. If posterity, 
again, knew nothing of Ben Jonson but that 
somebody expressed the general feeling about 
him, by “O rare Ben Jonson,” they would 
carry away acapital idea of him. These are 
strict epitaphs. You cannot write a detailed 
narrative of a man’s exploits and character 
on his tombstone. Neither, in the case of a 
notable man, is it needful. But it is right 
and natural that the place where his bones lie 
should have an appropriate inscription. The 
epitaph gathers, as it were, the very honey 
out of the flowers that com his crown, 
and gives it to the world. So, to my mind, 
the writer of a fine epitaph not only does a 
graceful literary performance, but does a 
service of importance to the world. It is 
impossible to calculate the good done to a 
society at large, by the cigeulition of brief, 
terse sayings, carrying wisdom in them. And 
if wisdom is in its place anywhere, surely it is 
ona monument. Anepitaph which preserves 
a man’s memory embalmed in its beauty, 
should be written with the care and the reve- 
rence becoming the spot and the object for 
which it is bands. Dr. Johnson very 
naturally objects'to “ fiction ” there; meaning, 
in this case, fantastic inventions, even merely 
literary. “ Let us,” says he, “be serious over 
the grave.” 

This remark awakens the question, how 
far literary ornament is soon in this 
ee of composition ? Who can doubt that 
the most open sincerity and nature are the 
first requisites? All mere ingenuity and 
fantasy I take to be offensive. You would 
not think of going to a funeral with a flower 
in your button-hole? All torturing of lite- 
rary ingenuity to produce anything in the way 
of sentiment that looks “smart” is to be 
avoided. But let us make due distinctions. 
There is a natural and an unnatural style of 


ornament ; the essential distinction lying in | 


the sincerity or the want of sincerity visible. | 


It is, therefore, natural that the epitaph! A certain splendour is proper here, as else- | 
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where. A man is not supposed to have lost 
his faculties because he has lost his friend ; 
and he may express his admiration and ae 
with such force or beauty as nature has 
endowed him with. Jeremy Taylor is no whit 
less pious or touching, because he preaches 
with the charm of the loves, the graces, and 
the muses. Take, for instance, two famous 
epitaphs of old Ben Jonson’s:—the one, on 
the Countess Dowager of Pembroke, 


“ Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother,” 


of whom he says :— 


* Death, ‘ere thou hast slain another, 
Fair, and good, and learned as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee.” 


The other, the well known 


“ Underneath this stone doth lie 
As much beauty as could die, 
Which in life did harbour give 
To more virtue than doth live.” 


It would be harsh to object to these an 
ingenuity well deserved, suited to the age of 
their production, and quite compatible with 
loyal affection and admiration. At the same 
time, I don’t blame Cowley for saying of Sir 
Henry Wotton :— 


“Who had so many languages in store, 
That only fame shall speak of him in more.” 


It was natural in Cowley to say this, and 
Wotton’s memory deserved wit, and wit was 
not out of - in an epitaph on Wotton. 
But I should look with a contempt on 
anything that looked like imitation of these, 
in an epitaph by one ordinary person upon 
another. 

It is quite true, however, that Point has too 
much reigned in the composition of the 
epitaph. This has been prokably caused, in 
part, by the use of the Latin language, which 
is extremely well suited to pointed expres- 
sion, Many of the best modern epitaphs 
have been written in Latin; for the practice 
began when it was the common language of 
the Literati of Europe, and was continued by 
the influence of tradition, and the prejudices 
of scholars. Pope’s epitaph on Sir Isaac 
Newton is partly in Latin; and the English 
portion :— 


“ Nature and Nature's laws lay hid in night, 
God said, ‘ Let Newton be,’ and all was light,” 


is as bad as any very clever thing can be. 
Surely, the becoming is the first considera- 
tion in every composition ; and what can be 
more out of place im an epitaph, than a re- 
minder that the author of it was a very clever 
fellow? This is the painful effect of such 
epitaphs as the above; in which you see 
a wit’s face looking out from the tombstone. 
In truth, this kind of objection can be made 
with justice to Pope’s epitaphs generally, 
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where the aim is to surprise. The epitaph 
should not surprise, and set you tingling, like 
an epigram. o wants to be reminded of 
Martial in a parish church? This reflection 
spoils one’s pleasure in even such an excellent 
composition as Pope’s epitaph on Harcourt, 
the son of the Lord Chancellor. It begins 
with a simple statement of the death of a 
certain youth,— 


“Who ne'er knew joy, but friendship might divide, 
Or gave his father grief, but when he died.” 


This last hacknied line owes its origin to a 

Roman epitaph in Gratian’s a 

where the thought is to be found. But 

— a strategically the next effect is pro- 
uced :— 


“ How vain is reason, eloquence how weak ! 
If Pope must tell what Harcourt cannot speak.” 


One result of a “hit” like this is, that the 
person to be commemorated is completely 
sunk into the position of an object of the 
writer’s ingenuity. You lose sight of him. 
altogether, in the blaze of the writer's wit. 
In looking at his monument, you think only 
of the statuary. Apropos of this class of 
ingenious epitaphs, I must quote the perfect 
one of Doctor Johnson, on Philipps, the 
musician, It was actually an impromptu, 
composed by the great old Doctor when at 
tea in company with Garrick. Garrick speaks 
of the musician, and of some common-place 
lines that have been written on him. The 
Doctor relapses into a few minutes silence, 

laying absently with his s and then 
Ge s up, the light of intellect shining on 
that rough, seamed face, and repeats :— 


“ Philipps, whose touch harmonious could remove 
The pangs of guilty power or hapless love, 
Rest here, disturbed by poverty no more, 
Here find the calm thou gav’st so oft before. 
Sleep undisturbed within this peaceful shrine, 
Till angels wake thee, with a note like thine! 


Few men have left such graceful compli- 
ments on record as the noble old writer, 
whom ignorance loves to call “a bear!” 
Undoubtedly, however, the simple epitaph 

(but with no affectation in the eo?) 
is the most perfect. An epitaph sho 
be touching, before anything, as in the 
following :— 

MARTINO LUIGI 

IMPLORA PACE :-—~ 


which falls on one as with the coldness of 
death, and startles the humanity in you, in 

our very heart’s core. And, again, in the 
Latin epitaph which Swift wrote for himself, 
in which he represents himself as lying “ where 
bitter indignation can no longer lacerate his 
heart,” we feel all the pai ess of Swift’s 
life gathered into bitter brevity. We learn 
from such as these, that the one thing to be 
avoided is conventionalism and the mere 
mimicry of literary epitaphs. Of the me- 
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chanical part of sorrow, there is too much as 
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(Conducted by 


ments as elaborate broken columns, with 


it is in the arrangements of our funerals. Why}the artfully shattered fragments affectedly 


perpetuate it on our tombs ? 

But, let us now turn into the walks of the 
cemetery, and apply our reflections to the 
monuments we see there. Large and spa- 
cious grounds have an advantage as burial- 
places, beautifully touched by Wordsworth, 
where he tells us that “nothing can com- 
pensate for the want of the soothing influences 
of Nature, and for the absence of types of 
renovation and decay.” There is a harmony 
there to be felt, between the sentiment that 
death inspires, and the hope which Nature 
does; and every season brings its due and 
special consolation. Our attention, therefore, 
is due in such a place, that what we do for 
the service of the departed there be as beauti- 
ful and becoming as that which Nature does. 
Yet I fear we shall not find itso. Evidence 
enough we shall find of care shown, expense 
lavished, to pay offerings to the dead; but 
we shall find many instances of bad taste, 
affectation, and even vulgarity. One distinct 
and ridiculous phenomenon in all London 
cemeteries is what I must call “ heathenism.” 

Why, surely, this is above everything a 
Christian churchyard? Well, note that little 
naked figure with the inverted torch ;—what 
does he here? He is the “Genius” of the 
Pagan religion—a certain demon supposed to 
belong peculiarly to you from birth—whom 
you, as an ancient worshipper, made proper 
sacrifice to, especially on your birthday. The 
torch is the symbol of your life, and a natural 
and beautiful symbol of its cessation is the 
lowering of it in the hand of the Genius. But 
what has all this to do with us, on our 
monuments ; where the many cannot under- 
stand it? It impresses no awe, it is meaning- 
less, except to a few, and, truly, is only a 
Cockney parody on the ancient mythology, 
and as much out of its place as a page of 
Tibullus would be in a hymn-book. 

Again, inside that stone canopy supported 
by the pillars is a little “urn”—a sham urn, 
Iam sorry to say; and on it is put a girl’s 
name. I would not let the name E loved stay 
in that false and affected position. The old 
urns, of which it is an imitation, did contain 
the sacred ashes: but poor little Annabel is 
lying a dozen feet below, wrapped in her 
Christian shroud. Why should I, as it were, 
localise her image by putting the cherished name 
on that chimney ornament? Here isa radical 
error in taste, for see what you do by it: you 
attract passers-by, not to pause reverently 
and merely to look, but to stare in a dilettante 
fashion, as if they were in a wax show. This 
“classicality ”” is transmitted, I suppose, from 
generation to generation of the “ statuaries”’ 
who manufacture these things; but of course 
they are not prepared—or concocted, rather— 
without the persons who are most interested 
in the matter having an opportunity of super- 
vising them. 

Another affectation is, that of such monu- 


scattered about in a laboriously desolate 
way! There is something sadder than the 
grave, almost, in all this, Sorrow or solemnity, 
surely, are not suggested by such trickery in 
stone. People should consider that a grave- 
yard has its laws of propriety as well as any 
other public place, and where can anythin 
unnatural wd untrue be more repelling and 
painful ? ' 

Trees and flowers are always proper, and 
may be relied on for their gracefulness. Nor . 
do I know any more becoming way of 
arranging a grave than that simple one of a 
plain white stone, an inclosed railing, and a 
flower-bed. An image as old as the world, 
and which never can go out of fashion, speaks 
of the grave as a “ resting-place ;” and in this 
way the isolation, the tranquillity, the help- 
lessness are expressed in the arrangement. 
Above all, suitableness should be considered. 
Let there be something modest and graceful 
in the disposition of the grave of a maiden; 
let the monument harmonise with the name 
on it. It may be right to give to the tomb 
of an artist some appropriate symbolism ; to 
the tomb of a scholar an inscription in latinity ; 
to a great noble, something becoming his 
means and rank :—but how absurd is a 
monument that symbolises nothing but the 
statuary’s bill. ¥ 

The influence of France is occasionally 
visible in our cemeteries. The French are 
remarkable for the ingenuity they display in 
these matters; often their epitaphs are so 
ingeniously sorrowful, that they drive away 
sorrow altogether. There is a most notable 
specimen in Pére la Chaise. Two tombstones, 
standing together, emit. two hands, which 
join affectionately : one tombstone records 
the husband’s death, the other the names of 
the surviving wife. And what think you 
is written on the husband’s tombstone ? 
“ J’attends ma femme! I await my wife.” 
There is a graceful French epitaph which one 
may render thus :—(it is written by a surviving 
lover)— 

“ HasT THOU FOUND THE HEAVEN 
Tuat I HAVE Lost?” 


Andtothem [believe we owe, whatever may be 
the obligation, such epitaphs—now becoming 
very common—as, My Moruer ! and solitary 
utterances of names, as, ADELINE—JENNY. 
Far be it from me to suspect any man’s 
sincerity ; but I confess [love not this mode of 
epitaphial record. Once or twice you might 
take it to be what it pretends ;—the out- 
burst of a sorrow which feels that it has 
uttered all in uttering the name of the lost 
person; but how can you believe this when 
you see that in most instances it must be 
merely an act of imitation ? 

The heathenism of the monuments has its 

arallel too often in that of the inscriptions. 

must take leave to enter a modest objection 
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to all such phrases as Requiescat, or prayers 
that the earth may lie light, or even prayers 
for peace to the ashes. We do not believe, in 
this century, in the possibility of the Manes of 
a friend being disturbed or restless. We 
believe that the body has returned to the 
earth of which it is made, and the spirit re- 
turned to God who gave it. This is the basis 
of our convictions regarding the state of the 
dead ; and all use of hacknied phrases which 
imply, when examined, quite different views 
to those of our national religion are out of 
place, not to say impious and nonsensical. 
Wordsworth is of opinion that a “ distinct 
conception should be given of the individual 
lamented.” This remark touches the very 
heart of the question. One must have con- 
stantly observed in our cemeteries a use of 
certain conventional epitaphial phrases ap- 
plicable to one person as much as to another ; 
or rather, perhaps, transferred from some 
notable epitaph to a dozen ordinary tombs. 
This is our most prevailing fault. It makes 
a burial ground precisely what it should 
never be, common-place. The simplest, rudest 
phrase that seems to come from the heart 
affects you more than the most ingenious lines 
applied indiscriminately ; which, indeed, read 
like an irrelevant quotation. Dr. Johnson 


makes an objection, which also I ought to 
preserve here. He says “ that it is improper 
to address the epitaph to the passenger.” 


This is very just. The Romans addressed a 
“ Siste,viator! Stop, traveller,” toa traveller ; 
for they had their monuments along the Great 
Appian and Flaminian ways—their public 
roads, The effect was moral, and in the 
highest degree beautiful and natural. But we 
depart from Nature when we imitate the 
Romans, and so miss all due effect alto- 
gether. 

It is, perhaps, a minor question whether the 
inscription ought to read as addressed to you 
by the dead, or by the survivor. The use of 
the first of these, is, indeed, as Wordsworth 
observes, a “ tender fiction.” It grew up 
naturally enough. But I may note that this 
particular form is abused too frequently, in a 
peculiar way. It is made the vehicle of the 
most extraordinary presumption too often. 
What think you, reader, of a “Gonz HomE!” 
stuck briefly under a name, like the “return 
directly” on a lawyer’s door? Or, what say 
you to warning those who read, to imitate the 
deceased person, in a stern dictatorial way, 
when nothing has been said of the deceased 
but a lump of commonplace laudation ? These 
are not the offences of ignorance, but of some- 
thing worse. Correlative to these is the fault 
of impertinence, to speak strictly : the state- 
ment of matters unsuited to the occasion. 
For example, I once saw a monument of 
handsome and costly exterior, where you were 
informed that the young lady buried there 
had died from a cold brought on “by the 
misconduct of the people where she was at 
school.” A gravestone is no place for anger, 
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or for taking your revenge for misconduct. 
The epitaph, properly considered, has not to 
deal with the accidental side of the death, as 
caused by this or the other mishap. It deals 
properly with death under its religious aspect, 
on the side of it as a mystical and transcen- 
dental fact, over which we can only wonder, 
and weep,and hope. The composition should 
be elevated above all vulgarity. 

I object to a statement of common-place 
matter, such as the survivor's address, profes- 
sion, or trade. The mention that the deceased 
was the son, or wife, &c. of John So-and-so, 
“Pork Butcher in Smith Street,” is intolerable. 
What business has an advertisement in such 
a place? Inthe same way too great length 
in the detail of ordinary matters is absurd : as, 
that the defunct was Chairman of the Pig- 
wiggin Committee; many years Secretary 
to the Turnip Society; a Member of the 
Early Rising Club; and so on. This provokes 
laughter. If we are to have laughter, we 
might at once be professedly comic, like the 
French husband, with his 


Here lies my wife, 

A fact that must tell 
For her repose— 

And for mine as well?” 


Comic and satirical epitaphs do not belong 
to my present subject. But, when we consider 
how much our national taste is impeached in 
so many matters, and that one cannot stroll 
along in our beautiful suburban cemeteries 
without seeing too great reason for it, I 
hope that my remarks may help to pave the 
way to something of a reform in a very 
interesting and important matter. 


HOPS. 


LorrerinG upon the old stone bridge over 
the Medway, in the town of Maidstone, early 
in a misty autumn morning, I miss the 
ancient church and row of poplars, which I 
know should be somewhere near upon the 
left. It is of no use looking. They will not 
come out of their white shroud until noon; 
and if then, perhaps, only to enfold themselves 
in it again an hour or two after. The water 
flows on, smooth and noiseless, till it splits 
upon the sharp wedges of the piers, and runs 
away whispering under ‘the arches; but 
beyond this, not a ghost of a noise is abroad. 
All Maidstone is asleep, except a railway 
porter, a man driving a cow who went over 
the bridge a minute or two ago, and myself, 
There may be somebody up at the baths 
behind me: I cannot see. But the old, 
bruised, and battered coal-barge, moored 
alongside the wharf, in which I believe live 
a man and his wife, seems to have nobody 
aboard—for no smoke ascends from the stove- 
pipe at the helm. Slowly creeping down this 
way—a thin ghost at first, then a dusky 
spectre, then a green and yellow barge—comes 
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the Sarah Ann, of Aylesford. Down — 
the huge tawny mainaail as she steers for the 


was certainly used before our brewers knew | 
its virtues. The Chinese, of course, are sup- 


middle arch, just above which I am standing, | posed to have known all about it ages before 


leaning cross-armed upon the parapet: and 
now, with all her wings close folded, she 
shaves to a nicety the sides of the arch. She 
is gone: but what is this rich odour she has 
left behind? Not spikenard nor olibanum 
could be more grateful to my nostrils, than 
that rich, balmy, healthful, bitter smell that 
floats about me now, and makes this place no 
common bridge of stone. The Sarah Ann 
is freighted with Kentish hops: many a 
precious pocket of that noble plant lies down 
in the dark, beneath a yellow ee 

read over her hatchway. But, like the 
thoughts of a good man, who suffers im- 
prisonment for the whole world’s sake, its 
subtle essence steals abroad, and lives in the 
free air. 

Hops coming into my head in this manner, 
remind me of the business of to-day: for 
though I have the air of a veritable lounger, 
and though the overtasked railway — 
going to his work at this early hour, looked 
at me enviously and thought I lead a nice 
lazy life of it, I, too, have a task to accom- 
plish. The railway porter, if he knew any- 
thing of signals off the line, might have known 
that to be astir thus early does not mean 
idli I have a letter in my pocket for 
Mr. Day, the hop-grower of East Farleigh, 
charging him, in the sacred name of friend- 
ship, to show and make clear to me every- 
thing connected with the cultivation and 
preparation of hops. So, after more loitering 
on the bridge, and more sauntering in the 
town (for I deem it well to let my mind lie 
fallow a few hours, before receiving that 
broadcast of facts with which it is to be sown), 
I come to the bridge again, and cross the river 
winding through the brown and yellow woods 
up to East Farleigh. 

There are in all England some fifty or sixty 
thousand acres of hop plantations; and of 
those one-half at least are in this county 
alone. In the oldest book I know about ho 
(Reynolde Scot’s “Perfite Platforme of a 
Hoppe Garden”), dated 1574, and printed in 
black letter, with many prefaces terminating 
in inverted pyramids of type, Kent is spoken 
of as the county of hops. The system of 
cultivation appears to have little changed since 
then ; and the book, if it were not written in 
the style of an Act of Parliament, and inter- 
larded with moral reflections and allusions to 
every poet and orator of ancient times, might 
have been written in the present day. Yet 
hops, at that date, were but of recent cultiva- 
tion. Forages, while our ancestors were wont 
to flavour their ale with ground ivy, and 
honey, and various bitters, a weed call 
“hop” had been known about the hedges of 

d; but no one thought to cultivate it 
for brewing until the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. Some say the cultivated 
plant came first from Flanders, where it 


that. In France, hop gardens are very | 
ancient. Mention is made of them in some of | 
the oldest records, though what their hops | 
were used for does not appear. In England 
it had many enemies to contend with at first. 
Slanderers said it dried up the body and 
increased melancholy ; and though the ve 
reverse is the fact, this belief so far prevail | 
that we find in the household regulations of 
Henry the Eighth an order to the brewer not | 
to put any more hops in the beer: andata | 
much later period, the Common Council of | 
the City of London petitioned Parliament 
against the use of hops, “in regard that they | 
Paap spoil the taste of the drink, and endanger | 
the le.” | 

-— are not five parishes in Kent—large 
or small—that have so many acres of hops as 
this little parish of East Farleigh, where 
going. There is no place in all England 
whose hops will fetch a better price—not 
exce ting Farnham, in Hampshire, whose 
patch of hop plantation, standing almost | 
alone in the county, has slightly lost its repu- | 
tution as the queen of hop-gardens, since its | 
limits have been extended into a less favour- | 
able soil. At East Farleigh dwelt the Roths- | 
child of ho ers, whose hop-poles alone 
weresaid to be worth seventythousand pounds; | 
and there dwell his descendants still, though | 
their grounds are little more than a tithe of | 
his. e luxuriance of hops about here isa | 
puzzle to theoretical agricultarists. “Though | 
rich mould,” says Bannister, “generally pro- | 
duces a larger growth of hops than other 
soils, there is one exception to this rule, where 
the growth is frequently eighteen or twenty 
hundred per acre. This is the neighbour- 
hood of Maidstone, a kind of slaty ground 
with an understratum of stone. There the 
vines run up to the top of the longest Poles 
and the increase is equal to the most fertile 
soil of any kind.” 

Hops, in England, invariably grow up poles. 
In the north of France they are sometimes 
made to creep upon copper wires, ranged hori- 
zontally, like the lines of the electric tele- 
graph ; but Kentish farmers, when they hear 
of it, shake their heads. These poles stand 
in groups of three or four, at a distance of 
about six or seven feet apart; and nearly 
three ‘thousand (worth ahout seventy-five 
—— are required for an acre of ground. 

some counties, hops are set between fruit- 
trees in orchards ; and penny wise and pound 
foolish growers will plant vegetables between 
the poles; but Kentish growers know that 
the hop requires all the strength of the soil, 
and rigidly exclude everything that could im- 
poverish it, except in the first two years after 

lanting, when the bines never produce any 
owers worth ro. The only plant culti- 
vated is the female hop; the male species, 
sometimes called “blind hop” being of no 
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value: though it is said that if the male hop 
were excluded from the garden, the flowers 
throughout the ground would be wanting in 
that yellow powder called the “farina,” or 
“ condition,” which is their chief virtue. For 
this reason, one male hop plant in every 
hundred groups is generally planted. Of the 
hop cultivated there are eight or ten varieties, 
ot which that called “ Goldings ” is the best ; 
but this, from its very luxuriance, is subject 
to diseases which poorer but more hardy 
kinds will escape. Some of each sort are, 
therefore, generally planted ; though the spirit 
of gambling which pervades this branch of 
farming will induce others to run the risk of 
growing only the better kind. After that 
most succinct of Natural Histories, in which 
Mr. Mavor shows how the horse, from his 
mane to his hoofs, is “ very useful to man,” I 
may here mention that the young shoots of 
the hop-plant are eaten as a substitute for 
asparagus; that an infusion of its flowers 
will dye wool yellow; and that from the 
stalks, dressed in the manner of flax, a strong 
cloth is madein Sweden : so that some Mechi 
among hop-growers may one day turn the bines 
which are now wasted into hop-pockets ; and 
may make the stalks carry the flowers to mar- 
ket. An enthusiastic writer, who calls it “a 
very elcgant balsamic bitter,” declares that it 
may be employed medicinally in the shape of 
powders, tinctures, extracts, infusions, decoc- 
tions, conserves, plain and compound pills, 
juleps, and apozems ; and that under one or 
other of those forms, it will infallibly cure 
hypochondria, cleanse kidneys, restore livers 
purify blood, remove spleen, stop colic, kill 
worms, dispel jaundice, eradicate scurvy, and 
destroy gout, regular or atonic. If only half 
of this is true, no one can deny that the hop 
lant is “ very useful to man.” Its flowers, 
Lowores; are known to bea powerful sopo- 
tific. A pillow of hops recommended for 
the late King George the Third, in his illness 
of 1787, was found to produce sleep when all 
other means had failed; a secret which was 
not known to his ancestor King Henry the 
Fourth, when he uttered that beautiful soli- 
loquy upon sleep which was heard by some 
eal spirit in the lonely sick chamber, who 
afterwards whispered it to the poet that it 


— not be lost. 
erging from the woods, just as the mists 
are creeping away, and the sun is turning 
from a dull red ball of fire to something like 
itself again, I see nothing but hops on each 
side of the river. All up the sides of the 
valley, their heavy clusters, topping the high 
ee peep one over the other, like spectators’ 
eads in the pit of a theatre. And now I 
spy the stone bridge with its four pointed 
arches, where water, running down the wooden 
flooring of an inclined plane, foams and roars 
all day and all night; though a little girl 
at a cottage tells me she cannot hear it at 
times—losing it by long habit, as you lose the 
ticking of a clock in a room, by listening to it. 
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And there, a few yards above the bridge, 
struggling for a place among the hop grounds, 
stands the old church of Hast Farleigh, like 
three barns with a pointed spire. And here 
I stop, and leave the river to wind away 
and hide itself in a perfect forest of hop plan- 
tations. 

While my host runs his eye along the lines 
of my letter, I read in his face that the sacred 
name of friendship will not have been invoked 
in vain. He does not think of hinting that 
Saturday is a busy day ; but, on the contrary, 
congratulates me upon having chosen that day, 
as presenting some features in hop-picking 
not to be seen on ~~ other. So we walk 
together through the hop-garden, where the 
strong bitter odour and the bright yellow of 
the clusters, tell that they are ripe, till we 
come to a stubble field, and find the pickers at 
work upon the borders of the plantation. Men, 
women, and children all pick hops. This is 
why this employment is preferred by those 
wandering bands who cut hay in the spring 
and corn in the summer, and in the winter 
live, or die, no one knows where. But these 
are by no means the only class that come 
hopping. Labourers, costermongers, factory 
girls, shirt-makers, fishermen’s boys, jolly 
young watermen, and, they tell me, even 
clerks out of employment, all throng the 
Kentish highways at this time, attracted by 
the opportunity of earning a couple of shillings 

r day; and still the cry is more, and the 
armer, in plentiful seasons,,is frequently em- 

ed for want of hands. 


Pickers of hops escape their soporific influ- 


ence. There is no going to sleep with them ; 
though they handle hops, and smell hops, and 
breathe hops, from dawn till sunset. e man 
who, with his instrument—which he calls a 
hop-dog, because it is a hook on one side and 
a knife on the other (I don’t know any better 
reason)—cuts the bine about the roots, and 
then hooks up pole, bine, and all, and lays it 
across the pickers’ bins, has enough to do to 
keep ten — supplied. A sullen-looking 
irl—her hair growing low down her fore- 
ead—grumbles at being kept waiting a 
moment. So does another young woman, 
who has brought her infant family with her 
in a covered child's waggon—egged on by a 
surly murmur from a wild young man, with 
white hair and eyebrows, who = a brogue 
which is neither Irish, Scotch, Yorkshire, nor 
West country, and who, being asked, “ What 
countryman are you?” replies with a noise 
in his throat sounding like “Gurz’n,” and 
then grins ; and being asked again, “ Where 
that is?” answers, “Gurz’n,” and grins again: 
after which the questioner gives up all hope 
of discovering what countryman he is. But 
a merry old woman, with a red face, says 
something which I did not catch, and every- 
body laughs, and good-humour is restored. 
Meanwhile the cutter makes a desperate 
attack upon the poles; felling them so fast 
that he Ses time to pull out a handkerchiet 
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and rub the perspiration from his forehead ; |here and there. These apertures are called 
and the surly young woman admits that “he |“ horses ;” but, like the bine-cutter’s “ho 

is keepin’ the pot a-bilin:” and now every-|dog,” the origin of the name is involved in 


body is busy. Down comes a hop-pole, and | obscurity. Here isa different kind of stove, 





away goes a swift hand up it, plucking the | 


flowers into a canvas bin upon a wooden 
frame, carefully avoiding the leaves till it 
gets near the top of the pole, when with one 
stroke it rubs off all that remain, the few 
little green leaves at top doing no harm. 
The pole, with the bine stripped of its 
flowers, is then thrown aside, just as the 
cutter, who has served eight or nine in the 
interval, drops another pole across the bin. 
Each of these bins, I am told, holds fifteen or 
twenty bushels, which is as much as the 
fastest hand can pick in a day. The lower 
parts of the poles—which are rotted by being 
in the earth—are then cut away, and the poles 
will be carefully stacked to serve for shorter 
plants next year. 

Here are the oast-houses—most of them 
brick-built and perfectly circular up to a 
height of fourteen or fifteen feet, whence they 
terminate in a cone, surmounted by a cowled 
chimney, peculiarly shaped, to allow the vapour 
from the hops to escape. To what shall I 
compare them (for form, though not for size) 
if not to those curiously clipped holly-trees in 
the front garden of my friend Lilypaynter at 
Twickenham, which, he says (being a little 
eccentric), were meant to represent peacocks. 
If they had been peacocks, who shall say how 


he would have clipped their plumage to) 
represent holly-trees? But that has nothing | 
to do with hops. Some of the oast-houses | 
are square—but that shape is old-fashioned— | 
and some are long : for no two farmers agree’ 
in any one particular as to the treatment of | 


hops. Even as to furnaces opinions are so di- 
verse, and are supported by such well-balanced 





testimony, that I find all kinds of stoves here. 
Entering at a narrow aperture, and darting 


in which the fire is closely shut up, and 
the heated air is confined and carried up to 
the drying-floor by an inverted hollow cone, 
formed of laths and clay, and lined inside 
with smooth tiles. 

Walking out into the open air again, 
we mount a ladder to the cooling-room at- 
tached to the oast-house. On a circular floor, 
about fifty-six feet in circumference, formed 
of strong wire netting and covered with coarse 
hair cloth, through which the warm air 
ascends, the hop-flowers lie to a depth of two 
or three feet. One thousand and fifty pounds’ 
weight of green hops are here drying at once ; 
but through the little aperture at the top of 
this sugar-loaf chamber, some eight hundred 
and fifty pounds of this weight will evaporate 
into air, so that a day’s work of the fastest 
picker, weighing a hundred pounds when green, 
will scarcely weigh twenty when dry. Theair is 
only moderately warm ; but the grower, by long 
experience (for nothing else will make a hop- 
drier), knows without any thermometer that 
it is exactly the proper heat—considering the 
weather, the state of the hops, and a dozen 
other things. The drying never ceases during 
the time of picking, and is one of the most 
difficult branches of the preparation. A man 
must watch them day and night, turning them 
frequently, until the stalks look shrivelled, 
and burying his arms deep in the hops, he 
feels them to be dry. This is generally after 
eight or twelve hours’ drying, after which they 
are shovelled through the little door on to 
the adjoining cooling-floor to make room for 
more. 

On the cooling-floor, I find a man stitching 
hop-pockets, whom the method of my narration 
compelled me to overlook when I passed him 





past the fire, through a heat that would roast | just now. He is working on canvas hung 
me if I stood still in it, I find myself in a/ over a line, with needles that would not go 
circular chamber about eighteen feet in| through any button-hole in the world. These 
diameter. In the midst, or rather, nearer |hop-pockets are not so coarse as an unjust 
to the aperture, a clear fire of coke and| proverb would have them. Into these 
charcoal burns with thin hovering flames,| pockets the hops are tightly wedged ; and— 
melting into air. Dipping his hand into 2 dusted from head to foot with the yellow 
barrel, my conductor. brings up some rolls of | powder of the hops—a man ina blouse (which 
brimstone ; and, casting them on the fire, a|used to be blue before hopping began,) is 
bright blue glare lights up the chamber and | continually passing to and fro, wheeling a 





the faces of all present. ‘This is found to give | 
a livelier colour to the hops, and is every- 
where, except at Farnham, adopted : colour 
—although it is said to be not really a 
sign of strength—being arbitrarily insisted 
on by the purchaser. He knows you do it 
with brimstone, but he does not care how 
you do it, so that the hops look bright. 
With a slightly disagreeable taste in the 
throat, I escape into the next oast-house. 
Here the fire is enclosed in a sort of oven, 
quite hidden from sight. In another, I find 
it in a brick stove with apertures for the 
escape of heat, contrived by omitting a brick 


single pocket at a time upon a long truck, 
from the steps of the cooling loft to a pair of 
great scales in an open shed. Here stands 
the supervisor, the representative of Her 
Majesty’s Board of Inland Revenue. He isa 
very stout, red-faced man, with a white hat, 
and a brown velvet shooting-jacket, and 
carries a small bunch of hops in his mouth. 
He holds a book in his hand full of lines and 
figures, red and black, and looks very cross ; 
as one who, by the stern expression of his 
features, would warn off attempts at 
bribery of any kind. Not so his lean, but 
equally red-faced assistant, Though, perhaps, 
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not less incorruptible because he twits the 
farmer with making his fortune out of hops, 
and calls himself a poor devil, laughing very 
heartily, as if he liked being a poor devil, and 
only pretended to envy the money-making 
hop-grower. He generally comes alone, but 
now and then, as a check upon him, the stout 
superior drops in, unexpectedly, and re-weighs 
what he has booked. One by one, the great 
pockets are rolled into the scale and rolled 
out again, and laid all in a row like bloated 
porpoises—the handles at the corners being 
the two short sprawling fins. Then my con- 
ductor, to expedite matters (though this is 
the exciseman’s business), bestrides one of the 
porpoises, like a merry merman under the 
sea, and with a basin of ink in one hand, and 


|| asmall mre bog in the other, cries out, 


“Number?” The supervisor refers to his 
book, and answers, “One hundred and fifty ;” 
and those three figures are drawn upon 
the animal’s back, a little above the snout. 
“Weight ?” “ One, two, twelve.” Down 
goes one hundredweight, two quarters, twelve 
pounds. Next, in letters four inches long 
{according to the statute), he adds his own 
name and parish, and the date, with an indig- 
nant allusion to an act intended to be passed 
last session ; which, abolishing this part of the 
ceremony, would have robbed Farleigh hops 
of their glory in the market. Next comes 
one hundred and fifty-one :—weight, one, two, 
ten. One hundred and fifty-two :—weight. 
one, two, eleven. Finally, the supervisor 
{checking the figures) takes the brush, and 
marks a cross upon the seam of the mouth of 
the sack, to prevent frauds on the Government 
by ihervaste squeezing in more hops. This 
is called “sealing,” which being done, he 
closes his book with the intention of calling 
in six months’ time for a a of one penny 
and twelve twentieths of a farthing per pound 
weight. This is called the old duty. The 
new duty of three farthings and eight 
twentieths of a farthing (making up two- 
pence), and the additional duty of five per 
cent., will not be applied for till long after 
next year’s hops are picked. 

Not yet, however, is the grower sure of his 
profit. The hops may remain on his hands 
for a twelvemonth, when they will be con- 
sidered as “old hops,” and lose much in value. 
Nor can the abundance of one season find a 
balance in the deficiency of others. In a year 
or two, if kept, they will be worthless—as 
oilourless and flavourless as mere chaff. Thus 
the steadiest of hop-growers—although hemay 
never buy standing crops, selling them and 
buying them again (like court cards in the 
ganie of speculation), on the perilous chance of 
their improving or deteriorating ; although 
de may grow hardy and luxuriant kinds; and 
although he may determine never to bet a 
sixpence on the probable amount of the duty 
—must look upon his business as a species of 
gambling, rather than as a legitimate branch 
of husbandry. Woe betide the man who, with 
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too small a capital to carry him over reverses, 
| sets up asa hop-planter ! Not hooping-cough, 
'nor measles, nor all the several ills that infant 
flesh is heir to, can be compared with the 
dangers that have threatened this crop from 
the time when first its tender shoots were 
guided to the hop-pole, till now, compara- 
tively safe, the flowers are picked, and dried, 
and weighed, In the warm nights of earl 
summer, when the bine will grow an a 
within an hour, fleas and fireblasts threatened 
it. When the clusters hung so large and full, 
that everybody (but the wary) prophesy the 
duty will reach an enormous figure, Egyptian 
plagues of green or long-winged flies, coming 
from no one knows where, might settle on 
it, and, in a single night, turn flower and 
leaf as black as if they had been half consumed 
by fire. “ Honey-dew,” that frothy kind of 
saliva which a little insect gathers round 
itself, might fall upon it, and prove no 
less destructive. Red spiders, otter moths, 
and the “vermin” which spring from their 
eggs, might any day sit down, uninvited, 
to a banquet costing a couple of millions 
sterling to the Kentish growers alone. Any 
cold autumn night, “when the breath of 
winter comes from far away,” might blight 
them; and, finally, mould might suddenly 
eat up every vestige of flower while the 
hops were waiting for the picker. Ah! - 
if a tithe of the care and culture that are 
bestowed upon this tender plant could be 
devoted to some of those boys, whose sad want 
of mending has been recently pointed out 
in these pages; if you would take a single 
boy, as Sterne took his single captive ; as 
tenderly — him with a healthy spot; 
as carefully train his young ideas as the 
sprouts and tendrils of this plant are 
trained ; as watchfully strive to keep him 
from all blights and harms—might you not 
here expect a crop more sure, and not less 
golden ? 

Throughout the year wagers are extensively 
laid in the counties of Kent and Sussex (but 
particularly in the former), upon the amount 
of duty annually declared by the Excise, in 
respect of all the hops gathered throughout 
the country. Long before anything like data 
whereon to found a calculation can be obtained, 
large sums are staked upon the result of the 
crop. In Canterbury, Rochester, and Maidstone 
are the Kentish “Tattersall’s,” which, together 
with a few of the ancient inns in Southwark 
(where the hop factors live, and hold their 
principal market), comprise the head-quarters 
tor hop betting : although this gambling is not 
confined to the trade, but extends to all classes 
in the hop districts. Almost every tradesman 
and boy has his “book,” or his chance in 
some “hop club.” On the publication of the 
duty, many thousands of pounds change 
hands, and every possible scheme is resorted 
to throughout the summer to procure the 
latest intelligence of the condition of the plant 
in the chief districts, so as to enable the more 














wary to increase their stakes or “hedge,” as 
the ease may be. The system is to give what 
is called a “scope,” the extent of which de- 
pends upon the time of year. In the winter 
quarter, the betting man will perhaps give a 
“seope” of twenty thousand pounds ; that is 
to say, will bet that his adversary will not 
guess the amount of duty to be declared on 
the next year’s crop within that amount. But 
as the year advances, and the hop has escaped 
the dangers that beset its progress, the scope 
isreduced. Clerks in the accountant’s depart- 
ment of Inland Revenue are much sought 
after, and the slightest hint greedily devoured 
as to the gross quantity of hops weighed ; 


which certain men pretend to know, in much | 


the same way as sporting prophets boast of 
their “office” or “tip” for the Derby. The 
period between the picking and the declara- 
tion of duty is usually a full month of excite- 
ment to the parties wagering; the duty is 
known about the end of Oetober. Last year 
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and the savage man pounces upon fifteen 
shillings. “ Now, then ; is everybody paid ?” 
There is a tidy, quiet, freckled-faced girl 
standing a little way off, whom the merry old 
woman spies, and says to her, “What! ain’t 
you got no money? Why didn’t you goup ?” 
The girl says, “ I didn’t like to ask for it.” On 
this the merry old woman drags her up to 
the farmer, and she, too, is paid. The pokes 
are wheeled off; and the cutter drains the 
great stone beer bottle; and the merry old 
woman encumbers herself with many bundles 
and two wmbrellas ; and all go ing and 
laughing across the field, followed by the 
woman drawing her infant family in the 
covered child’s waggon. 

There is a great stir and a strange noise of 
voicesover East Farleigh to-night. In thislittle 
out-of-the-way village of some tweuty houses 
scattered about, and with only one beer-shop, 
three thousand hop-pickers (chiefly Irish) are 
assembled. Hundreds of fires in the open air 


it was issued on the third of November.| look from a distance like the encampment of 


The present is considered a tolerably fair | 


season, and the amount of the duty is anxiously 
looked for. 

We have something else tosee. The pickers 
are waiting to be paid in the hop garden ; for 
it is Saturday night. Our shadows are 
strangely angular and gawky as we walk 
along the stubble field again; the pickers 
leave off before sunset, to allow time for carry- 
ing away the hops by daylight. Their work 
has to be measured first. The cutter leaves 
off battling with the rows of poles, and comes 
to measure with a wicker bushel having a 
black line round it, outside, about half way 
up. For any one of these bushels, filled as 
lightly as possible—never. quite up to the top 
—the picker receives twopence. When only 
a few hops remain at the bottom of the bin, 
he watches most anxiously; for if the re- 
mainder reaches beyond the black line it 
counts a bushel: while if it falls short, it counts 
as nothing. There is a delay at the sullen- 
ne girl’s bin, for she has dropped in too 
many leaves, and must pick them out, one by 
one. Cutter “wonders she didn’t put in bines, 
poles and all;” and bids her “look alive.” 
‘When everything is done, the farmer brings 
his money bag, attended by a boy, who 
reads the amounts to be paid from a book. 
Most of the hands have been drawing money 
in the week—they don’t know how much 
exactly, nor when ; but the book assists their 
memories. Nobody can recollect, either, how 
much he has earned, but contents himself when 
he is informed by saying, he “thought it was 
ever so mueh more,” by way of showing that 
he is on the alert, and not to be cheated easily. 
The merry old woman takes her money, 
gaily. Sullen girl grumbles. Eager faces are 
crowded around the payer. There is a man 
with a very savage, heavy look, which has 
been all along fixed intently upon the money 

. “How much you?” 
“Oh! you know.” Book is referred to, 


anarmy. In huts and stables and out-houses; 
in abandoned mills ; in crumbling barns and 
dilapidated oast-houses whose cracks are in- 
effectually stuffed with straw and clay; under 
pents; against walls; in tents and under 
canvas awnings, this multitude cook, eat, 
drink, smoke and sleep. No wonder that in 
the ground of the old church, I find a row of 
grass-grown mounds, with an inscription on 
wood, “In memory of forty-three strangers, 
who died September, 1849. R. I. P. (Lequies- 
cant in pace).” A parishioner tells me they 
were all Irish hoppers ; and only a portion of 
those who died of the cholera here in the 
season of that year. No inhabitant of the 
parish was attacked ; and to the credit of the 
clergyman it is said, that he turned his house 
into a temporary hospital, and with his wife 
attended them night and day. 

At the bridge, some are washing clothes: 
women and girls and boys, wild, ragged, 
uncouth wretches, most of them dandinn 
bare-legged in the water rinsing shirts in 
saucepans, and dabbing them against the 
smutty edges as fast as they are cleaned ; 
boiling other clothes in cauldrons ; and hang- 
ing garments that have more superficies of 
hole than cotton, upon the hedges. There, 
too, are hideous old Sycoraxes smoking and 
crouching over fires this warm day, and 
shouting unintelligible sounds to fat children, 
sprawling in the mud upon the shelving bank 
of the river. Everybody has been paid 
to-night, and most are off to buy provisions 
for the week. There is a solitary butcher’s 
shop up the lane, with trees in front, 
which is besieged. All round it—for it is 
open on three sides—a hungry mob hustle 
and push and clamour to be served ; and the 
butcher, who all the year round has not a 
whole sheep in his shop, now chops his way 
out of heaps of meat. Then there is a lonely 
grocer’s—lonely no more—where as. great a 
crowd clamours for bacon, and bread, and 
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beer, and tea, and sugar, in a great gloomy|0’ sack o’ potairtoes he ever sold im one 
shop lit by two wretched candles, The only wight ’” but immediately removes my diffi- 
beer-shop overflows with disappointed cus-| culty by mentioning that twenty-six was the 
tomers, and the wild how] of trish singers, | number, 
Hundreds are encamped at the cross-road.| Good night, Mr. Bleary! My road lies 
Here is a double row of huts, built expressly | Maidstone way, beside the river shining in 
for the hoppers, each about ten feet square, |the full moon: and I would, for your sake, I 
with a shelving roof, where half-a-dozen men, | had started an hour earlier. Then should I 
women, and girls sleep together upon straw,|not have been compelled to tell how wild 
and have a fire. There are bread stalls, and | disorder broke out in that happy family, that 
stalls of herrings in brine, and stalls of such | night ; how sticks and stockings loaded with 
try as I never beheld before. One of the} Mr. Bleary’s stones were flourished, and 
uts is open on one side, and converted into|heads and windows broken, just as in the 
a shop or stall, where you may buy bread,|days of old. How drunken hoppers sprawled 
and candles, and such small quantities of tea|about as if you had never come to East 
and sugar, all ready done up in paper, as | Farleigh, and had never sold sugar there, nor 
never were sold at any other time or place.|soup; and how your mild paternal admo- 
This is the private speculation of Mr. Bleary, | nitions were laughed to scorn. 
who is encouraged by the great hop-growers oe 
to sell provisions here at this time; they A GUN AMONG THE GROUSE 
having a good opinion of his mode of doing 
business. Towarps the end of this last August, when 
Mr. Bleary is said to be a man of property, | London had been already cupped of a large 
and I am introduced to him. He is a very | portion of its blood, I myself, a globule of the 
stout Irishman, with a moist eye, and a treble | blood of London, felt myself under the influ- 
chin lapping over a white cravat, and has|ence of the great sucking power, and was 
a chronic cold in the head: calls himself|drawn out to fill up a vacuum among the 
“Purvey-her in gin’ral to the strangers in| moors ;—not the Moors where Othello was, 
Farrerleigh ;” and is neither drunk, nor the | but the moors where Glenfern is, and whence 
worse for liquor, but what Frenchmen in| John Earl of Groats had sent word to me, in 
common parlance call “ému.” He is very| London, that there was a vacancy for one 
Jad to see me, and “how are you?”—bids me| more sportsman at Glenfern, and that the 
ollow him into his hut, or shop ; and describes | grouse were looking out for me. 
an arbitrary division of its only room into| I packed up my guns, therefore, and made 
kitchen, parlour, and bed-room. “The furrer-|a parcel of alpaca coats and hob-nailed boots, 
niture isn’t all come down yet; but no|with afew other etceteras; and, as I like to 
matter.” Mr. Bleary is full of anecdotes, with | travel cheaply, went down to St. Katharine’s 
wrathful parentheses of “disorderly doins,| Wharf, to start by a Scotch steamer north- 
and shemful robbin’ of poor ereeturs” by his| ward. My man Friday objected to my plan ; 
predecessors in the “purveyhership.” But,|I know he despised it, as being economical ; 
coming forth and seeing his lines of customers, | all servants despise economy. I had suspicion, 
all sitting at long tables, drinking soup in the | also, as he was a German, that he po not 
light of the moon, the poetry of his whole |stomach a tumble on the waves. I consoled 
being overflows : him, therefore, by giving him to understand 
“Look at me happy children! All livin’| that we were warranted to go to Edinburgh 
in harrermony one with another: al] drinkin’|in forty-two hours; and we went down to 
soup and bread, and discoorsin’ together, like | St. Katharine’s Dock, from which the boat 
ladies and gentlemen, about politics and the} was advertised to start at seven P.M. precisely. 
late Juke o’ Willinton. Look at me happy |It was five then, and I had not dined; but 
children! "You remimber how it used to be, | that was of no importance, since of course it 
Misther Day? How they used to fight like} would be possible to dime on board. After 
so many wolves, and lie about the ground} boarding the steamer, my first care was to go 
like a tlock o’ pigs. Therer’s soup for a half-| down and reconnoitre the pantry: there I saw 
nny a basin! ‘Taste it. Here I stand in|a round of beef, a ham with the prettiest pink 
efiance of all docthors. Let ’em all come] blush, and scores of bottles of XX. I felt 
down to East Farrerleigh and examine it.| that all was safe, and went on deck again to 
Oh, the days before I came down here! I] enjoy the bustle for a bit, and eat my dinner 
remimber ’em well. What shindies! There| for a little while in expectation, When you 
usen’t to be never a sound head, nor a sound | are hungry, it is a luxury to feel that you can 
winder in all East Farrerleigh parish. And | have a slice of good beef laid before you at a 
only look at ’em now. Ask ’em thimselves|moment’s notice—you have only to speak, 
if they don’t feel morer like Christians, and a| In such a case, you delay speaking, as you 
little morer hal y-minded.” delay breaking the seal of a letter that con- 
And thus Mr. Bleary continues till he bids | tains delightful matter. Presently there comes, 
me good night; and then calls me back | however, a time when you say, “ Now I must 
again, and puzzles me by asking, “ What I| go into it!” pes eee having reached that 
might guess, now, to be the greatist number! point, I made a y descent into the pantry, 
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and addressing the steward with as little show 
of eagerness as possible, I begged the pleasure 
of an introduction to his beef and ham. 

“Tt is just a little too soon,” said the 
steward, a very dry rusk of a Scotchman; 
“ye canna have it till supper.” 

My hunger broke out instantly. “ Non- 
sense,” I said, “I have not dined: I must 
have something to eat.” 

“T am vary sor-r-y,” said the steward, with 
a composed look ; “ but I canna gie ye to eat 
till the ship starts.” 

“When will it start? It is now nearly 
seven. It was advertised to start at seven.” 

“Ye'll wait only just a little,” said my 
friend. 

The ship had not started at half-past seven ; 
and at eight o’clock she was only blowing a 
cloud in a composed way: at half-past eight, 
however, we got out into the river. 

Forty-two hours’ passage, said the ad- 
vertisement. We were forty-eight hours, 
however, before we touched at the dry land 
of Aberdeen. By the delay of the packet we 
had missed the stage-coach, which only leaves 
three times a week, and so I spent a little 
more than I had saved upon the old-fashioned 
locomotive, a yellow chariot with its four- 
posters before it ; and so at eight o’clock that 
evening we arrived safely at Glenfern, the 
shooting lodge of the Earl of Groats, which 
is situated thirty miles north of the Dee, 


and surrounded by an immense tract of 
moorland. 

The lodge stands in a picturesque valley ; 
purple hills rise on every side, peeping over 
the heads of one another, and sweeping out 
some miles away into the dimensions of 


majestic mountains. Before the lodge itself 
there flows a pretty little trout stream, over 
which a bridge is thrown for the accommoda- 
tion of all persons who are too squeamish to 
walk like proper Scotchmen through the 
water. Over a fordable stream the High- 
landers consider bridges to be just con- 
temptible. The late heavy rains had swelled 
this trout stream into a foaming river, and 
very pleasantly it rushed through the valley 
and among the rising dew. The sunset-rays 
fell upon the distant hill-tops, and the fresh, 
damp evening air was full of the scent of bell 
heather. 1 was glad to feel, among such hills 
as these, that I had left the Hills of Holborn 
and of Ludgate far behind. 

The Earl of Groats belongs to a genus of 
Tories which is fast following the Dodo. He 
has maintained the opinions that his father 
had before him, at the cost of place, power, 
and fortune. He has stood up for consistency, 
and having never changed his own ideas, finds 
that the change in the relations between him- 
self and the surrounding world has rapidly 
become enormous. Abhorring motion, he 
would root himself to land, and so the vessel 
of the State has sailed away out of his reach, 
with plenty of stout hearts on board: out of 
his reach and so nearly out of sight, that he 
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has left off watching it through his great 
family telescope. Let the world go: here ig 
the noble Tory in Glenfern, for whom no 
politician ever asks in London, very much in 
request upon his own domain. With all his 
prejudices on his head, you would not in long 
travel meet with a more high-souled, noble- | 
hearted, and right honourable man. Poli- | 
tically he is weak ; morally he is strong. He 
welcomed me quite tenderly as the son of an | 
old friend and colleague. My father and he, 
he said, started in public life together. So he 
introduced me very cordially to his cousin 
Bookby, having before-hand given me a 
= introduction to his cousin’s character, 
y telling me that I should find him a generous 
fellow and a most agreeable companion, | 
Bookby was in the dining-room surrounded | 
by the group of sportmen then assembled at | 
Glenfern, among whom there were one or 
two with whom I was already intimately | 
acquainted. 

There was good prospect of a pleasant | 
week, putting grouse out of the question. 
“Mrs. Bookby,” said the earl, presenting 
me to an unaffected little woman, who was | 
discussing some Scotch pebbles with a group | 
of gentlemen, “ Mrs. Bookby is kind enough 
to preside over my bachelor house, in 
order to impose upon us all good hours and 
social habits. She does more,” he added, with | 
a sly glance at the extremely well-dressed 
gentlemen, who were engaged over the pebbles 
with her; “she bids us mind our looking- | 
glasses, and causes us to produce results in | 
the way of toilet, that, I assure you, are quite 
new to the moors.” “And TI assure you, Mr. 
Croxpound,” said the lady, speaking to me, 
“ that it is no light thing to have made reform 
acceptable at Glenfern.” Hereupon there 
ensued among the gentlemen a gay political 
discussion, in which Reform Bills and such 
absurd matters were discussed with much | 
pleasantry, the presence of. Mrs. Bookby | 
serving evidently as a stimulus to a great 
tilting of wits. Men always endeavour to 
come out when there is a woman present; 
Bookby himself being excepted, however, in 
the present instance, for in his absent way he 
stared through his eye-glass fixedly at some- 
body, and said nothing at all. 

Among the guests there was a gentleman 
who became prominent at dinner-time, a 
Monsieur Bois-le-Comte, whose presence the 
earl tolerated—though he hated Frenchmen 
—because he was the friend of his cousin 
Bookby. Monsieur Bois-le-Comte being upon 
the moors, closely confined himself—not un- 
wisely I thought—to a study of grouse in all 
varieties of cookery. Grouse in soup, how- 
ever, was the dish that gave him the most 
unfeigned satisfaction. After the departure 
of Mrs. Bookby, I must also note how 
thoroughly I felt the meaning of the twinkle 
in the eye of Monsieur, when he had taken 
his first sip of the Glenfern whiskey toddy, 


made with a strong infusion of pine-apple in 
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the place of water, Then dogs were discussed : 
the good points of Shako and the laziness of 
Shock. and the Frenchman, equally igno- 
rant of moorish customs, pricked up our four 
ears. Our hearts sunk when our host asked 
for the keeper’s returns, and read :— 

“Gordon’s Lowe beat: Earl of Groats, 

Colonel Lansend, and Sir Robert Scilly, 
killed sixty-three and a half brace and two 
hares. Day windy and wet. Birds very 
wild. 
“South beat of Glenboggie: Mr. Bookby, 
Major Woolwich, and keeper, killed seventy- 
two brace, one hare and a snipe. Day wet 
and windy. Birds wild.” 

Methought, what if the south beat of Glen- 
boggie be invaded to-morrow by Mr. Crox- 

und, Monsieur Bois-le-Comte, and keeper ; 

ow will our doings read over the whiskey 
toddy ? 

At nine o’clock the next morning, we all 
met about the breakfast table. 
fast bustle began. Valets were running about 
with belts and gaiters ; the earl’s old steward 
| was eapectutentin the package of a luncheon, 
| and giving out the wine and porter with a 
reverent touch upon the bottles, counting 
with severe accuracy the bottles of whiskey 
allotted for the gillies, and giving out to the 
keepers bags of powder and shot. He was 
| master of the commissariat, and presided 
| also over the ordnance department, evidently. 
| Eight or ten ponies stood before the door, 


|| two of them having panniers upon their 


| backs, for the conveyance of the before- 
|| mentioned stores. The gillies loitered about, 
waiting to be told whom they were to serve ; 
the keepers gathered about the kennel, hold- 
ing in leash the noisy and impatient dogs. 
Those left in the kennel piteously yelled at 
the prospect of a left behind. 
| Sportsmen enter from the lodge, dressed in 
brown suits that suit the colour of the boggy 
earth, or moss-coloured and pinkish, in ac- 
cordance with a tailor’s notion of the heather ; 
they wear caps and wide-awakes to corres- 
pond. Enter from the lodge M. Bois-le-Comte 
in a national sporting coat and waistcoat of 
bright sea-green velvet, a yellow handkerchief 
with floating ends about his neck—which he 
denominates a Belchére Anglais, trowsers 
spotless as new driven snow, and patent 
leather boots. Enter from the lodge Mrs. 
Bookby, escorted by the Earl of Groats. A 
Highlander dressed in full costume, and wear- 
ing the Glenronald tartan, leads up a mountain 
pony for her use. Mrs. Bookby mounts her 
pony. The keeper divides the assembled 
sportsmen into three parties, and appears 
to be explaining something to each set ; 
he explains the beat each is to take, He 
disposes of the gillies among the sportsmen, 
by attaching to each man his Highland 
gillie, who will come and go at his bidding 
for the day. He hands the guns to the 
running fellows who are to load them, and 
carry them when gentlemen begin to be tired. 


After break- | bod 
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Enter from the Lodge Mr. Bookby, who is 
literary, and who has So writing an article 
up to the latest minute, His eye falls on the 
garment of his friend. 

“ Why, Bois-le-Comte, what are you think- 
ing of ? Your green and yellow dress looks like 
an omelette in herbs, The grouse will be laugh- 
ing all over the moor, if you show yourself 
among them in that fashion.” Monsieur was 
glad to be informed upon the customs of the 
place, and cheerfully returned into the house 
to clothe himself in moorish fashion from the 
Bookby wardrobe. The result was excellent, 
except that he was troubled all day with an 
uncertainty about his legs in consequence of 
the smallness of his feet, and the width and 
weight of the strange boots into which he 
was advised to put them. 

The morning was lovely ; and a soft breeze 
from the south, the keeper informed me pri- 
vately, was favourable for the scent. Every- 
y was in high feather. As we passed 
through a deep ravine, which extended for 
more than a mile and a half between over- 
hanging rocks that almost closed out the sky 
above our heads, I felt disposed to talk to 
somebody upon the subject of the sublime 
and beautiful ; but everybody else was talking 
about birds and dogs, and at the end of the 
ravine our party split into its appointed sets, 
each to depart to its appointed shooting- 
ground, “ Do you go with us?” asked Mr. 
Bookby of his wife. “Not unless Major 
Woolwich be of your party. I go with Major 
Woolwich for the sake of his iced milk and 
water.” 

Now Major Woolwich, who was reckoned 
the best shot of the party, had a way of teazing 
his neighbours in the land of whiskey by 
contemptuous argumentation against ardent 
spirits. He found, he said, that a man could 
work longer and better upon iced milk and 
water. Being of that opinion, he was in the 
habit of carrying about with him a small 
icing machine. Such a machine he had brought 
out with him to-day upon the moors, and this 
was the machine with which he hauled the 
lady over to his party. Sir Robert Scilly 
said that he rejoiced to find himself quit of 
Mrs. Bookby, for yesterday, when shooting 
in her company, he had been so anxious to 
show off with his firing, that he either missed 
his birds or blew them up entirely. So we 
shot about ; our sport was excellent, the dogs 
thoroughly under control, and every point 
they made was a study for a Landseer. 

At two o’clock our party encamped in*a 
little glen beside a sparkling rivulet, from 
which we took water to dilute our wine or 
whiskey, while we ate hard eggs, Symposium 
pies, Hambro’ sausages, and things of that 
sort spread before us on the grassy cover. 
The _— occupied this period of rest in 
spreading out upon the grass the spoils of the 
morning, in order that the plumage of the 
birds might be dried thoroughly before pack- 
ing. A damp feather will often spoil a bird, 














Thirty-five brace were already shot on our'| 
few, I must own, by Mr. Crox-| 


beat—very 

und, but I had the earl and Major Woolwich 
for companions, and a well covered 
my short-coming. Mrs. Kby left. for the 
lodge, and a gillie was despatched to the 
lodge with our birds, while we resumed the 
and continued shooting until seven in 
the evening. 

On the way home, as my gillie had abun- 
dantly had reason to perceive that I was buta 
Londoner on the moor, I was not sorry to find 
that his patronage of my ignorance took a 
didactic hamour. He instructed me in all the 
mysteries of heather. The bright pink, which 
they call the bell heather, blooms only in 
July, August, and September; the white 
blossoms later, and the lilae—the commonest 
kind—is in flower all the year. These facts 
exhausting him upon that topic, he took up 
his other theme and told me about birds— 
about the difficulty of adapting the heath- 
cock to a caged life; how when caged he 
would refuse to feed, then pine away and die. 
He explained how slightly the grouse make 
their nests, just enough put together to possess 
a form and enable the hen to cover her young, 
but with not a stick of superfluous workman- 
ship about it. The grouse hatch in March or 
April, now and then as late as May; and 
many of the young birds are destroyed by 
foxes, hawks, and other monsters of the 
moor. 

When we got back, weary and wet-footed, 
to the lodge, we found a cheerful peat fire 
blazing in every bedroom, and a regiment of 
warm bathe steaming out their invitations to 
our feet. A dash of whiskey in the water 
was pronounced an admirable anodyne for the 
sore-footed. Having washed our feet in 

triarchal style, we gathered round the 

inner-table. So passed one circle of four-and- 
twenty hours, and so passed all. 

Grousing is not what it used to be—~a mere 
amusement. Noblemen have discovered that 
it is as well worth while to stock the market 
as to overstock their friends with game ; and 
thereforeif you would be welcome on the moors, 

ou tiust shoot well: you must not shatter 
birds and render them unsaleable. The best 
are packed up and sent to the London market 
now, as regularly as they send fowls from 
Dorking. r. Bookby was so much delighted 
with the admirable performances of Major 
Woolwich that he said, shaking him warmly 
by the hand, “My dear fellow, what a splendid 
shot you are! By Jove, you are worth three 
pounds a day and your keep.” 

On the last day of the month the grousing 
ended with a clan et The morning 
broke among clouds, and wind and rain 
threatened postponement of the sports. At 
noon, however, the mists rolled from the 
mountains, the sun shone down into the 
valley, and the re little village of 
Glenfern was full of bustle and preparation 
for the arrival of the great chief. Upon an 
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open space, opposite the principal inn, there 
was a kind of course marked out by ropes 
running from stake to stake. On each side 
of this course seats were erected, and carts 
were drawn up in readiness against the 
coming of their occupants. The stone bridge | 
at the north entrance to Glenfern was covered 
with spectators who awaited the appearance of | 
the clans. Ata few minutes before two o'clock, 
afanfaronade fromthe heights, performed upon | 
loaded anvils, announced that the chief was | 
approaching. The cavaleade consisted of about 
two hundred men, headed by the Glenronald, 
their chief—a handsome man whose locks had 
become white before his limbs were feeble. 
The men wore the Glenronald tartan, with 
the closely-fitting coat of cloth or velvet, and 
the plain Glengarry, or cloth cap, having a 
piece of broom or heather stuck into the side 
ofit. The skeen-doo—(how they spelt it I don’t 
know), the Highlander’s last resource, a short 
knife—stuck in the garter of each right leg. 
One old man among them wore the sword 
and the plumed Highland bonnet. The pipers 
played merrily, and as the clansmen came near | 
us, they wheeled into line, and marched twe 
and two. So, with the chief at the head, pre- 
ceded by pipers three, they arrived on the 
course, and there forming a square, stood 
with their shields and their long axes ready, 
as if about to give battle to onth other. By 
this time a line of carriages had formed, and 
the gay dresses of ladies were fluttering about 
them. Every seat was occupied on carriage, 
cart, or platform, and the sports began. The | 
Glenronald having saluted the assembled 
company, the Reverend Mr. Preach, the 
parson of the parish and one of the stewards 
of the festival, came forward with a pro- 
amme. The signal having been given, 
urling, wrestling, single-stick, foot-racing, 
and all the well-known Highland games pro- | 
ceeded merrily. Dancing closed the enter- | 
tainment, and the Highland fling and sword 
dance were considered to be the most 
triumphant successes in that way. Then 
the men were all passed in review, that prizes 
might be adjudged to those who were most 
perfect in their appointments. A ball and 
supper to the gillies closed the day, and was 
the last item of my experience among the 
Moors. 








AN OPIUM FACTORY. 


At Ghazeepore, one hot and windy day, I 
went down to the “opium go-downs” or | 
stores. The atmosphere of a hot and windy | 
day at Ghazeepore, if it should ever be thought 
suitable for invalids or others, may be inhaled 
in England by any one who will stand at the 
open door of an oven and breathe a fog of 
fried sand cunningly blown therefrom. After 
a two miles drive through heat, and wind, 
and sand, and odoriferous bazar, we—I and 


two friends—found our way to a practicable 
breach or gateway in a high railing by which 
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the store-house is surrounded. A faint scent 
as of decaying vegetable matter assailed our 
noses as we entered the court of the go-down ; 
as for the go-down itself, it was a group of 
long buildings fashioned in the common Indian 
style, Venetian-doored, and having a great deal 
more door than wall. In and out and about 
these doors there was a movement of scantily 
clad coolies (porters) bearing on their heads 
large earthen vessels; these vessels, carefully 
sealed, contained opium fresh out of the poppy 
district. Poppy-headed—I mean red-turbaned 
—accountants bustled about, while Burkun- 
day (or eed whose brains appeared to 
be as full of drowsiness as any jar in the go- 
down, were lazily lounging about, with their 
swords beside them, or else fastened in sleep 
beside their swords. 

The doorway was shown to us through 
which we should get at the “Sahib,” or officer 
on duty. Entering the doorway, we pushed 
through a crowd of natives into an atmo- 
sphere drugged powerfully with the scent of 
opium. The members of the crowd were all 
carrying tin vessels ; each vessel was half full 
of opium, in the form of a black, sticky dough, 
and contained also a ticket showing the name 
of the grower, a specimen of whose opium 
was therein presented, with the names of 
the village and district in which it was 
grown. 

The can-bearers, eager as cannibals, all 
crowded round a desk, at which their victim, 
the gentleman on duty, sat. Cans were flow- 
ing in from all sides. On the right hand of 
the Sahib stood a native Mephistopheles, with 
sleeves tucked up, who darted his hand into 
the middle of each can as it came near, pawed 
the contents with a mysterious rapidity, ex- 
tracted a bit of the black dough, carried it 
briskly to his nose, and instantly pronounced 
in English a number which the Sahib, who 
has faith in his familiar, inscribed at once in 
red ink on the ticket. As I approached, 
Mephistopheles was good enough to hold a 
dainty morsel to my nose, and call upon me 
to express the satisfaction of a gourmand. It 
was a lump of the finest, I was told. So 
readily can this native tell by the feel of opium 
whether foreign substance has been added, 
and so readily can he distinguish by the smell 
its quality, that this test by Mephistopheles is 
rarely found to differ much in its result from 
the more elaborate tests presently to be de- 
scribed. The European official, who was work- 
ing with the thermometer at a hundred, would 
be unable to remain longer than four hours 
at his desk ; at the end of that time another 
would come to release him, and assume his 
place. 

Out of each can, when it was presented for 
the first rough test, a small portion of the 
dough was taken, to be carried off into 
another room. Into this room we were intro- 
duced, and found the thermometer working 
its way up from a hundred and ten degrees 
to a hundred and twenty. On our left, as we 
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entered, was a table, whereat about half-a- 
dozen natives sat, weighing out, in measured 
portions of one hundred grains, the specimens 
that had been just sent to them out of the 
chamber of cans. Each portion of a hundred 
grains was placed, as it was weighed, upon a 
small plate by itself, with its own proper 
ticket by its side. The plates were in the 
next place carried to another part of the 
chamber, fitted up with steam baths—not 
unlike tables in appearance—and about these 
baths or tables boys were sitting, who, with 
spatulas, industriously spread the opium over 
each plate, as though the plate were bread, 
and the opium upon it were a piece of butter. 
This being done over the steam-bath, caused 
the water to depart out of the drug, and left- 
upon the plate a dry powder, which, being 
weighed, and found to be about twenty-three 
grains lighter by the loss of moisture, is called 
standard opium. Ifthe hundred grains after 
evaporation leave a residue of more than 
seventy-seven, the manufacturer is paid a 
higher price for his more valuable sample ; 
if the water be found in excess, the price paid 
for the opium-dough is, of course, lower than 
the standard. I thought it a quaint sight 
when I watched the chattering young chemists 
naked to the waist, at work over their heated 
tables, grinding vigorously with their blunt 
knife-blades over what appeared to be a very 
dirty set of cheese-plates. But, the heat of 
this room was so great that we felt in our 
own bodies what was taking place about us, 
and before there had been time for the reduc- 


tion of each hundred grains of our own flesh 
to the standard seventy-seven, we beat a 
retreat from the chamber of evaporations. 
With the curiosity of Bluebeard’s wives we 
proceeded to inspect the mysteries of the next 


chamber. It was full of vats, and in the vats 
was opium, and over the vats were ropes 
depending from the ceiling, and depending 
from the ropes were naked men—natives— 
themselves somewhat opium-coloured, kicking 
and stamping lustily within the vats upon the 
opium ; each vat was in fact a mortar, and 
each man a living pestle, and in this room a 
uantity of opium—worth more lacs of rupees 
than I have ever had between my fingers— 
was being mixed and kneaded by the legs of 
men, a Al being made up into pills. 
From the chamber of pestles, with curiosity 
unsated, we went forward to peep into the 
chamber of the pills. 
A rush of imps, in the tight brown dresses 
furnished to them gratuitously by their 
mother Nature, each imp carrying a bolus in 
his hand of about the size of a forty-two 
pound shot, encountered us, and almost laid 
us prostrate aswe entered. This—the fourth 
—chamber was a long and narrow room quite 
full of busy natives, every tongue industriously 
talking, and every finger nimble over work. 
Around the walls of this room there are low 
stools placed at even distances, and upon each 
stool a workman rather squats than sits, 

















having before him a brass cup, of which the | locked up, selectin, 


interior would fit one half of a bolus, Before 
each man upon a stool there stands a man 
without a stool, and a boy with a saucer. The 
man without a stool has by his side a number 
of dried poppy leaves, of which he takes a 
few, and a moistened them in a dark 
gummy liquid, which is simply composed of 
the washings of the various vessels used in 
the establishment, he hands the moistened 
poppy leaves to the man upon the stool who 
sits before the cup. The man upon the stool, 
who has been rubbing the same liquid gum 
with his fingers over the inner surface of the 
cup—as housekeepers, I suppose, butter their 
jelly moulds—proceeds to fit in two or three 
leaves ; then, with his fingers spreads over 
them more gum ; then, adds a few leaves more, 
and fits them neatly with his closed hand 
round the bottom of the cup, until he has 
made a good lining to it. His companion 
without the stool has, in the meantime, 
brought to his hand a fixed quantity of opium, 
a mass weighing two pounds, and this the 
genius of the stool puts into the cup; leaves 
are then added on the top of it, and by a 
series of those dexterous and _ inscrutably 
rapid twists of the hand with which all 
cunning workmen are familiar, he rapidly 
twists out of his cup a ball of opium, within a 
yellowish brown coat of leaves, resembling, as 
I have already said, a forty-two pound shot. 
He shoots it suddenly into the earthen saucer 
held out by the boy, and instantly the boy 
takes to his heels and scampers off with his 
big pill of opium, which is to be taken into 
the yard and there exposed to the air until it 
shall have dried. ‘These pills are called 
cakes, but they belong, evidently, to the class 
of unwholesome confectionary. A workman 
of average dexterity makes seventy such cakes 
inaday. During the manufacturing season, 
this factory turns out daily from six thousand 
five hundred to seven thousand cakes ; the 
number of cakes made in the same factory in 
one season being altogether about twenty- 
seven thousand. A large proportion of these 
cakes are made for the Chinese, but they do 
not at all agree with the Chinese digestion. 
The manufacture of the opium is not hurtful 
to the health of those who are engaged upon 
the factory. 

The key of a fifth chamber being in our 
power, we continued steadfast in our enter- 
prise, and boldly looked into the chemical test- 
room of a small laboratory, of which the 
— appeared before us suddenly with a 

nign expression on his countenance, and 
offered chairs. His clothes are greatly 
splashed, and he is busy among opium tins, of 
which the contents have been pronounced 
suspicious by the Mephistopheles in the first 
chamber. From the contents of one of these 
cans an assistant takes a portion, and having 
made with it a solution in a test tube, hands 
it to the chemist. The chemist, from bottles 
in which potent and mysterious spirits are 
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one, bids it, by the 
mysterious name of iodine, depart into the 
solution and declare whether he finds starch 
to be there. The iodine spirit does its bidding, 
oes among the opium, and promptly there 
hes through the glass a change of colour, 
the appointed signal, by which the magic 
spirit of the bottle ecegpagee to the benign 
genius of the laboratory, that “The grower 
who sent this opium fraudulently added flour 
to it, in order to increase its weight.” The 
fraud having been exposed, the adulterated 
drug has a little red ink mark made upon its 
ticket. The consequence of that mark will be 
confiscation, and great disappointment to the 
dealer who attempted a dishonest increase of 
his gain. 

We have nothing more to see, but we have 
something more to hear, and the very kind 
chemist will be our informant. There are 
two opium agencies, one at Patna and one at 
Ghazeepore. I know nothing whatever about 
Patna. For the Ghazeepore Agency, the 
opium is grown in a district lying between its 
head quarters, Ghazeepore, and Agra. Its 
cultivation gives employment to one hundred 
and twenty-seven thousand labourers. The 
final preparation of the ground takes place 
in the months of October and November. 
Under the most favourable circumstances of 
soil and season, twenty-four or twenty-six 
pounds weight of standard opium is got from 
one biggah of land; one biggah being a little 
more than three-fifths of an acre. Under 
unfavourable circumstances, the yield may 
be as little as six or eight pounds to the 
biggah, the average produce being from 
twelve pounds to sixteen. 

To obtain the opium, as is well known, the 
capsule of the poppy is scored or cut; the 
scoring is effected with a peculiar tool that 
makes three or four (vertical and parallel) 
wounds at a single stroke. This wounding of 
the hearts of the poppies is commonly the 
work of women. ‘The wounds having been 
made, the quantity of juice exuding seems to 
depend very much upon conditions of the 
atmosphere. Dews increase the flow, but 
while they make it more abundant, the 
cause it also to be darker and more liquid. 
East winds lessen the exudation, A moderate 
westerly wind, with dews at night, is the 
condition most favourable to the opium 
harvest, both as regards quantity and quality 
of produce. 

The average per centage of morphia in this 
opium is from one and three quarters to 
three and a half; of narcotine, from three 
quarters to three and a half. These are the 
valuable principles of the drug. In some 
opium, the per centage of morphia runs up to 
ten and three quarters per cent. of morphia, 
and six per cent. of narcotine. 

The income drawn from its opium by the 
East India Company amounts to some two 
and a half crores of rupees—two and a half 
millions of pounds sterling. 
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